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The Latest and Best Series. 


Vol. XIX. ies, 


Wentworth’s 
Mathematics. 


The following volumes in Wentworth’s Mathematical Series are now ready : 


Price, in $23.50. 


Per Dea, 84 
1.20 


PRIMARY COURSE, : Nos. 1 ro 7, 
COMMON SCHOOL COURSE, Nos.1707,.. “ & 


: : 57 od. Potes. Printed from steel plates. Giving the Business-standard form of 
Elements of Algebra, $1.12 | Surveying. Paper, 1.25 the — — clear copies. No Sourishes ; ne — of 
analysis. Nearly twen r cent. more wr space than any other Copyboo 
Complete Algebra, 1,40| Wentworth & Hill's Fivo-Place Log. and Trig. Duplicate copy b ba pa y PY F 
Plane Geometry, 75 Tables. (Seven Tables), 50 
Plane and Solid Geometry, 1.25 Wentworth & Hill's Five-Place Log. and Trig. 


The New Departure in Teaching Writing, 


P.ane & Solid Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry, 1 40 Tables. nae Edition, : 1.00 
ADOPTED JAN. 1884, 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and ur- Wentworth & Hill's Exercise Manual. II. Algebra, . 2 


veying. With Table, — 1.25 (The last two may be had in one volume) 
Sample copies sent to teachers on receipt of Introduction price. 


From JOSEPH FICKLIN, Prof. of Mathematics, University of Missouri, Columbia, and author 
of “ Ficklin’s Algebra” (Jan. 11, 1884.).—PRoF. WENTWORTH is evidently a practical teacher. He has shown 
in the execution of his work that he knows just where beginners encounter difficulties; and, in my jadgment, 
he has been eminently successful in his attempt to make those difficulties disappear. 


and already in use in Towns containing 
NEARLY A MILLION POPULATION. 


Send for Circulars and Specimen Copies. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEW VORK, 16 Aster Place: WM. H WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C. McCLINTOCK, Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave. : F. 8. BELDEN, Agent. 


Special Circular containing the testimonials of the leading mathematical teachers, and a 
list of schools using the books, will be sent on application. 
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1. Knows how to adapt great subjects to young 
earners. 

2. His pen is like the pencil of an artist who copies 
from life. 
* He leads the pupil to look for the reason of 

ngs. 

4. His language is plain He does not construct 
long, indigestible paragraphs. 

5. Notice his short sentences, — natural sequence 
of topics. 

6. His definitions define clearly; they stand out 
distinctly, 

7. In combination of richness of material, and 
charming presentation of it, Maury is unrivaled. 


— 


MAURY! 


8. As to authorship, note that Maury's Series was 
written by one of the brightest lights in geograph- 
ical science that the world has ever seen. The books 
comprising it have been revised by Dr. Mytton 
Maury, whom the author selected to revise his work 
on Physical Geography, and who is himself a scien- 
tific scholar, of large experience in teaching, and of 
extensive travel. 


9. Great care is taken to keep maps revised to recent 
date. Geographical changes are promptly recognized 

10 Maury's Maps challenge comparison for accu- 
reer: distinctness, and beauty. 


The general ar:angement and treatment of sub- 


jects are in close harmony with the most approved 
norma methods 

12. The more difficult pronunciations are given 
where the names occur. 

13. Note the adaptation of the Elementary to needs 
of young pupils, in its separate lessons for reading 
and for recitation. 

14. Note, too, the excellent mechanical qualities of 
the books. 


—— 
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Every teacher should see Maury’s Groarapuigs. Specimens: EIXMXN TAT, 54 cents; Revisep Manuat, $1.28; Revisep PRTSILCAL, $1.20. Sent on receipt 
of price. Kachange prices and terms for introduction given on application. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray St., New York. 


WHENEVER a pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 
fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 
furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. They are all warranted of superior and stand- 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Hsterbrook’s. . 


— — 
DIXON'S || 
JOS. DIXON f CHET PENCILS. ESTA BLISHEDY__ 
CRUCIBLE Co., 
For convenience of teachers, as well as others, the little box of pencils represented above takes the lead. Tho leads in the pencils 7 
are the celebrated DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE Leads, which are unrivaled for Smoothness and Toughness. They are hand- 
somely finished, stamped in gold, and placed in a neat paper box, with point protector and extra rubber. The cut shows the actual : 
size. Ask your Stationers for DIXON’S No. 732 box of AGATE PENCILS. g 1 
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LAT ES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
fine, smooth, beautiful surface, easily erased; bound in 
fine black cloth; attractive in appearance; will wear for 

ears. All the children in the public schools of New 

ork city and — 42 have them. Parents make 
a mistake in allowing their children to carry a wane 
stone slate. If your has not got them, 
direct to the 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 
191 Forrox Sr., New YORE. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATINGC. 
BLACK BOARDS. 
459 LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


Tu Great Organ Patent Case ¥ \ 

contested in the courts for 
thirteen years has resulted in a final and 
complete overthrow for the opponents of 
the Estey Organ. 

The well earned leading position of the 
Esteys, after years of effort, is not easily 
set aside by the cheap imitators of a day. 

The intelligent musical public every- 
where will help a decision as to the value 
of the Estey Organs, and an Illustrated 
Catalogue, sent free by the manufacturers 
to any address, will suggest many pleas- 
ing styles. 

ESTEY ORGAN co., Bratriesoro, Vr. 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 


601 WasnineTon St. Boston, Mass. 


BIRCHS - KEY ma AND NOT 
WILL WING ANY WATCH WEAR OUT 


R. & J. BECK, 
Mana, ing Opticians, 
MICROSCOPES, 4B 


sleep more 


an 
For sale 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
TALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the en 
less nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves jassitude 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, and stren 
aids wonderfully in the mental and 
@vhildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
vetter, the skin smoother, the brain 


hens a falling memory. It 
ily growth of infants and 


uires more readily and 
sweetly. An ili-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 


vish. It gives a more intellectual and happlerchildhood. It 
away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which Im- 

pels to the use of alecholic beverages, and dtrectly counteracts a 
cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 


morality. Not a secret remedy; formula on every 
by Dr ts, or mail, $1. 
F. OROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. I. 


123 VESEY ST. 
NEW YORK. 


Chemical and Ph 


8 BARCLAY ST. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER AND 
MANUF'’R OF 


ysical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 


18. CURT W. 


Stunden Electrical Cabinet,’ 6168.00 and $ 
MACHINES, ete. Address as above for Circulars. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


MEYER, youn. 


17.00 ; with Guide of Instructions. 1 Tt HOLTZ 
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Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERGE 


191 Greenwich 81. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS oF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


-PATEN 


CHEAPEST, MOST 
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P. O. Box 35. 
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DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH co., Providence, R. I. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH GILLOIT'S @ 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Wo 
STYLES 


CHOOL 


It has been exclusively adopted in every 
school where it has been shown. 
25 terms, for 30 cents. 


turning a page. Finest writing-paper; flex- 
REGISTER, ible covers. $3 per doz ; % off to the trade. 
J. B. HARRISON, Publisher, Pittsfield, Mass. 


25 pupils, 
16 weeks without 


GIVEN AWAY! 


SILK BANNERS 


Copy of BCONOMY CLASS CARD 
for Recording Recitations of 25 PUPILS 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorks, 


ONE MONTH, including Written Exam- 
inations. NEW, BASY, LABOR: SAV- 


59 Carmine Street. 


ING. TRY IT. 
Adams, Blackmar, & Lyon Pub. Co., 
463 d Chicago, Illinois. 


a Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Mannfacture those celebrated Bells and 
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Chimes for Scheels, Colleges, &. 
H. MoSAnANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


22 BELL FOUNDRY. 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
<—™ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. ga 

Catalogues on application. cow 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. T. City. sescow 


AUTHORS, 
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Fulton 


NABON & 00, 120 


St., New York, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


(he Celebrated. Triumph Dovetaled best. 


Improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Black Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School A: for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


BAKER, PRATT & o., 


Booksellers, Stationers, and School 
25 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Writes black at once, and does not thicken or corrode 
pens For sale everywhere. FOUNTAIN INK CO., 

as 1 John Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


THE 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


is acknowledged by the best authorities to bea great 
improvement over all pupils’ seats now in the market. 
END FOR CATA UE, where new buildings 
are being built or schoolrooms reseated. 
It n only to be seen to be appreciated and adopt - 
ed. Beantifal, Durable, Comfortable. 463 eow 


IM 200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS. 
Recreation and Instruction Combined, 
Cover the whole field of Political and Physical Geog. 
The most popular aid ever presented the teacher. 

3000 sets sold in six months. Recommended by 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, and every teacher 
that sees them. mts wanted at every Institute. 
Remit One Dollar for complete set. Address FREE- 
MAN & RIDDLE, Colum Ohio. U. 8. His- 


tory on same plan out in March. 461 2 
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A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
ng een hs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and — — and mystifies 
Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
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Agents Wanted. 
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W AO of enterprise to operate as GEN- 


ERAL AGENTS! and train others to intro- 
duce a new work of remarkable merit and at sale- 
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Street, Boston 445 tf 
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OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. Frrronzs, M. D., en- 
titled “ Our Home Doctor.“ Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
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THE EASTER RAINBOW. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


I dreamed the storms veiled Easter morn with mist, 
I dreamed a glory through the darkness shone; 
And lo! a rainbow, bright as amethyst, 
Rose in the East as round Jehovah’s throne. 


It seemed as though from some fair Heaven bright 
A peal of music, beautiful and grand, 

Had turned its echo to a path of light, 
To lead earth’s pilgrim to the promised land. 


It seemed as though the feet of Christ, divine, 
Had walked the clouds, like waves of Galilee, 

And left their prints of joy and peace to shine 
Like moonbeams resting on a sleeping sea. 


„What is the meaning of this light?“ I cried. 
Methought I stood alone, but as I turned 
I saw an angel waiting by my side, 
Upon whose brow a crown of glory burned. 


His garments fell like snow about his breast, 

The words fell sweet as blossoms from his tongue. 
And round his form a sense of peace and rest, 

Like fragrance round a gentle flower, hung. 


He raised his hand and ees to the skies, 

Where on the gloom the arching rainbow smiled; 
I lifted to the sight my tearfal eyes, 

And heard him speak with holy wisdom mild. 


0 grieving mortal, put away thy fears, 
And let thy face with hope and gladness shine! 
Thy mournful eyes will brighten in their tears 
When thou hast learned to trust in Love Divine.” 


‘Once Jesus’ face smiled not when on His brow 

His mother, Mary, pressed the last long kiss; 
Once He went down to bitter death, but now 

He makes that other life the crown of this!“ 


O sad one, shalt thou fear to lay thy head 
On that cold pillow where His brow was laid ? 
Or when thy loved ones sleep on that low bed, 
Shalt thou forget His power and stand dismayed ?“ 


No! lift thy tearful face to Heaven and sing! 
And call no more thy loved with grieving breath; 
Let Easter to thy life its promise bring,— 
Life-like a rainbow spans the cloud of death!“ 


Is this the meaning of yon light ? I cried. 
Vea, let it’s joy within thy soul be born!” 

I woke. The angel vanished from my side; 

But fair in heaven shone the Easter-morn. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Torture in no form is conducive to great mental 
development. For the mind to work well, the bodily 


conditions must be favorable.—Supt. J. M. Greenwood, 
Kansas City. 


— It is well enough to have the ear on the public 
pulse, but a small disordered minority must not be mis- 


taken as a derangement of * : . * 


~~ False forms should never be put before young 

— for arge. such false forms as they make 
0 1 8 

— emoved as quickly and as quietly as possible. 

— We are not mere dwellers in the present time, cut 
off and estranged from the former life of the human 
race. The past is still in being, and we are part of it, 
4s it likewise is à component of our own individual 
selves.— The Platonist. 


222 create that want. 


in the primary class handle sixty children. Forty is a 
much better number, because opportunities are afforded 
for special attention to individuals instead of hurling 
masses of instruction broadside at a houseful, hitting a 


few, more dodging it, and a large per cent. missed 
entirely.— Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 


SrxlIxxd.—! believe a child learns best how to spell 
a new word when he wants to use it, and that the wise 
teacher will continually give him an opportunity to 
She will never be able to find so 


good a spelling-book as her little class will ask her to 
make, when they are reaching out for words to express 
their thought. L. Mitchell, Penn. 


Tue Favutr or tar EDUCATION ARX System lies in 


236 the fact that it is a system. No one method of training 


can be applicable to all brains. The difficulty we have 
to face is the inevitable result of attempting to educate 
a multitude of children by one process and up to one 
standard. Unless the method be so simple and the 
standard so low that they cannot possibly injure any 
brain,—in which case they would probably be almost 


useless,—some brains must suffer. It is so with every 
“system.” Muscle-training has its victims as well as 
mind or brain training. Lancet, London. 


Compositions are the “bugaboos” of school-life, 
among older pupils. The reason is that the children 
are set to making bricks without straw. A suitable 
subject should be chosen, and the material well worked 
up before attempting to write. The subject chosen 
should be concrete, and should be talked over in class, 
and read up before any writing is done. In this way 
the pupil is prepared, and the way made easy. Original 
work is better deferred to a period when there is more 
culture and more information to draw upon, The work 
should, however, be as independent as possible.— Minn. 
School Jour. . 


WHo ARE THE WorKERS ?—It is always fashionable 
to exalt one’s own generation and to decry the one which 
comes after us. Every father feels reasonably certain 
that he was brighter, more industrious, and more val- 
uable to the world than any of his children. And yet 
there has never been a time in the world’s history when 
young men were doing so much for themselves and others 
as to-day. If Ericson is at one end of the long line of 


inventors, Edison is at the other. In short, young men 
are now doing work at an age which, fifty years ago, 
would have been deemed fit for nothing but silence.— 
Supt. A. Fitzpatrick, Leavenworth, Kas, 


Treacuers’ Decatocur.—1. In education culture is 
more than knowledge. 

2. Exercise is the great law of culture. 

3. The teacher should aim to give careful culture to 
the perceptive powers of the child. 

4. The teacher should aim to furnish the memory of 
the child with facts and words. 

5. The memory should be trained to operate by the 
laws of association and suggestion. 

6. The power of forming ideal creations should be 
carefully cultivated. 

7. The mind should be gradually led from concrete 
to abstract ideas. 

8. A child should be gradually led from particular 
ideas to general ideas. f 

9. A child should be taught to reason, first inductively 


and then deductively. 
10. A child should be gradually led to attain clear 
conceptions of the intuitive ideas and truths.—Z. Brooks, 


Ph.D : Normal Methods. 

UnrFinisHep Business.— The educational aid bill 
remains as “unfinished business” on the Senate calen- 
dar. That is where the project has been for the past 
ten years. And there is where it will probably remain 
buried until the Republican leaders see their way clear 
to make votes by redeeming their promises. The deal- 


How Maxx ?—Only in the rarest cases can » teacher 


— — 


ings of this 


turn of the carpet-bag governments constitute a shame- 
ful record of neglect and faithlessness. The party to 
which the grateful negroes allied themselves at the 
South was deliberately abandoned by the northern lead- 
ers in order that they might make home-capital out of 
the denial of the right of suffrage. The civil rights 
law has been invalidated. Color is almost as much of a 
bar to political recognition in the Republican as in the 
Democratic party. The President has as yet found no 
place at his table for the sole surviving representative 
of the negro race in Congress. And the long-promised 
national aid to educate the unschooled masses of colored 
children remains as “unfinished business.” The old 
question may well recur to the negro, as he looks upon 
the neglect of his boasting benefactors, “ Am I a man 
and a brother? — Boston Herald. 


Tuerory.—One of the greatest hindrances to progress 
and healthful mental development in our graded schools 
of late years has been, I think, a too early attention to 
what is called theory. Before a pupil can add or sub- 
tract without counting his fingers, he is often put to 
discussing, or rather to learning the theory of numbers, 
the differént orders of units, notation and numeration, 
indefinite local and absolute value, abstract and con- 
crete number, and rigid analysis, if the mere repetition 
of the same essential ideas deserve the name. Theory 
and generalization belong to maturer minds, and use- 
fully follow after a thorough practice and knowledge of 
particulars. We do not need to classify our words into 
nouns and verbs till we have a pretty good stock of both 
at our command, nor to arrange our declensions and 
conjugations before we have a free and correct use of 
the various forms. No child learns to talk or write 
correctly by study of technical grammar, and all this 


premature theorizing and analyzing serves but to vitiate 
taste, deaden enthusiasm, and benumb and weaken the 


intellect.—Supt. Geo. Howland, Chicago, Il. 


HOW TO STUDY. 


BY LILLIAN M. MUNGER, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


One of the suggestive items in a late AMERICAN 
TreAcHER reads as follows:“ Weeks and months are 
often wasted, even by older pupils, because they do not 
have a definite idea of, or a systematic plan for, study- 
ing,”—a very modest way of referring to a great evil. 

We find the proof of that statement in the failure of the 
attempt made by nearly every graduate to continue her 
studies after school-days are ended. Because the stim- 
ulus of the recitation and of competition have been 
withdrawn, and because the mind is untrained to close 
application and methodical habits of mind, the student 
is apt to make spasmodic and misdirected attempts at 
self-culture, which necessarily result in failure. Dis- 
couragement naturally follows, and the plan is aban- 
doned, all because the mind is attempting to do a thing 
it has not been trained to do; expertness in which 
comes only after long practice. 

The ability to continue helpfully any course of read- 
ing, as well as to master any new branch of study, is 
not, in most cases, a natural gift. Rather is it the re- 
sult of a course of training whose object is to secure 
just this earnest application of mind and close concen- 
tration of thought. 

Why do American parents place before every other 
object dear to their hearts the education of their chil- 
dren? Is it not because they expect this education to 
make of them men and women capable of acting and 
thinking, anxious of their own responsibility ? 

Next to actual contact with living men and nature, 
so needful to a full comprehension of the worth and 
significance of life, stands the influence of books as the 
lever which shall raise the soul out of its passivity and 
blindness into truer conceptions of life. 


To how many of our graduates, however, do these 
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mines of culture display their wealth? Why are 
they as sealed books? Young men and women 
are eager to find what is there stored for them. In 
almost every case the year following graduation finds 
them searching for truth and help, but how soon is the 
trail abandoned! They fail, not because they have less 
ability than those who succeed, but because they have 
not been trained Aow to study or how to think, They 
come from what are called the best schools, and what 
are called the purest, equally unprepared to help them- 
selves into the higher life of thought and noble purpose. 
What is to be said of that system of education which 
sends into the world, year after year, hundreds of young 
men and women, eager and ambitious, yet failing to 
make the most of themselves, because destitute of the 
only means whereby that end can be accomplished,— 
the power of close concentration and of application, fac- 
ulties which their methods of study have not developed ; 
whose existence, indeed, such methods would seem to 
ignore ? 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SCHOOL.—(II) 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PRESTON PAPERS.” 


Air. 

In discussing the “ five necessities ” of air, food, drink, 
clothing, exercise, with my pupils, it has been done in 
the above (natural) order, and somewhat as follows: 

(Preceding, following, or, in connection with these 
“ familiar talks,” I give some simple exercises for de- 
veloping and strengthening the different organs and 
muscles, which will be more fully described in a future 
number of these papers. Five or ten minutes near the 
middle of each session may well be devoted to this gen- 
eral exercise; but, if only one can be given daily, the 
afternoon is preferable, because of the then greater need 
of relaxation, and it really rests the tired minds and 
bodies of the pupils, and sends them back to their men- 
tal labor with newly-acquired energy and quickened zeal.) 

EXAMPLE. 

Teacher.—(Having by a “silent signal“ secured un- 
divided attention): Children, what is the first thing 
you are conscious of doing all the time ? 

Pupils.—(Hands are raised for answers, of which 
half-a-dozen may be given before the right one is se- 
cured; but it generally comes easily.) Breathing. 

T.—Good. Now, how many of you know how to 
breathe? Ah, you all raise your hands, and some of 
you smile. But wait a little. I will try you presently. 
What do you breathe ? 

P.—Air. 

T.—Yes; and by what means? 

A.—Lungs. (If a dozen or two answer these simple 
questions wrongly, it is no reason for discouragement, 
but should, rather, be the inspiration for more thorough 
teaching. Many of the pupils are hearing wonders, and 
that for the first time.) 

7T.—Yes; our lungs are the organs of breath, and are 
supplied by air. Then what is our breath ? 

P.—Air, 

T.—Yesa, air; but not pure air. To test this, when 
you go home to-night, take an empty, wide-mouthed 
bottle or jar, and, after breathing into it a few minutes, 
put in alighted match or candle. The flame will go 
out immediately, showing the presence of carbonic acid 
gas,—a deadly poison. 

P.—How can we breathe it, then ? 

T.— We cannot. The moment we do it we begin to 
die. Our lungs are fed only by the oxygen in the air, 
and every breath we draw inward takes just so much 
from the air, and, finding the lungs, feeds them, and is 
there changed to the poisonous gas. 

P.—I should think the pure air would get used up. 

T.—It does when confined in any close place, and 
this is why it is necessary to always have a fresh supply. 


P.—Is that why you open the doors and windows so 
often ? 


＋. —Certainly ; every person requires 2,000 feet of 
fresh air every hour, and it can be had in any quantity 
from out-of-doors. God has given us an inexhaustible 
amount of this,—our first and most pressing necessity. 
It costs nothing, and the poorest of us can have all we 
are willing to take. And the more we get the purer 
our blood will be, for the air-cella of the blood give up o 


their load of the poison I told you of, while in the lungs, 
and take oxygen in exchange, so that with every inspi- 
ration we take in pure matter for our blood, and with 
every expiration we send out the impure matter. But 
right here I will ask you once more to show me how 
you breathe. (At another “silent signal,” understood 
by each, all rise.) Ah! some of you,—most of you, in 
fact, are breathing through your mouths / 

P.—Isn’t that right? 

T.—Certainly not. Think a moment. It rained last 
night, and, in crossing the street this morning, on your 
war to school, you got your shoes muddy. The mud 
has dried, and you will find that it is made of fine par 
ticles of dust,—sand. In rising, just now, this was 
more or less disturbed, and being so light it has risen, 
and is now floating about in the air, and you are taking 
it right in by the mouthful, to your lungs, to feed your 
blood with. 

P.—How shall we do? 

T.—Learn, first, to keep your mouth closed. Breathe 
through your nose. 

P.—Why is not that just as bad? 

7T.—This has been provided for by the same thought- 
ful, All-wise God, who gives us the air with which to 
purify our blood. At the roof of the nose He has pro- 
vided a sieve-like, bony plate that keeps out these atoms 
of dirt and seeds of disease that are turned loose upon 
the air. Then, too, the air may be too cold to be taken 
in upon the sensitive lungs before it has been partly 
warmed in its long passage through the nose; and as 
every bit of oxygen is spent with each journey of the 
blood? from veins to heart, heart to lungs, and back 
again, through the entire body, and this journey is made 
once in three. minutes, it is easy to see that the more 
pure air we breathe the better it will be for our whole 
bodies ; and, on the contrary, the more times we breathe 
the same air, the more of it we carry through our whole 
system. 

P.—I should think it would make us sick. 

T.—It does; and just in proportion as we breathe 
foul air, are we sowing seeds that surely, even if slowly, 
grow and ripen into headaches, fevers, and lung troubles. 

P.—Isn’t it better, then, to be out in the open air a 
good deal, where it has not been changed ? 

T.—Yes; and while out, exercise of some sort that 
will help us expand our lungs and fill them with air 
will be a grand good thing. But I will teil you some 
more about how to breathe to-morrow. If you like, you 
may make a note of this item in your blank-books, and 
to-morrow you may tell me if you find it any easier 
(than at first) to breathe through your nose. 


1J. D. Steele: 14 Weeks in Physiology, p. 96. 
2 Jean Macé: History of a Mouthful of Bread, p. 197. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.—INTRODUCTION* 


BY CHARLES M. CARTER, 
Massachusetts State Normal Art School. 


Practical, industrial drawing is used to represent ob- 
jects that exist, or are to be made. 
ideas that cannot be represented in any other way. The 
most practical instruction is that which presents draw 
ing in the way it is to be used. This requires pupils to 
at first observe objects, and afterward express what they 
have observed by drawing directly from objects. Pupils 
thus trained acquire a knowledge of methods by which 
objects are represented. They have a new means of 
expressing ideas in connection with other studies, and 
their moral nature is refined by observing the beauties 
of nature and art. 

Copying is often a thoughtless imitation of the result 
of other people's observation. Experience has shown 
that flat copying alone does not give pupils the power 
of expressing freely their own ideas; so that, while use- 
ful in certain directions, copying should be practised to 
a limited extent. 

The numbered geometric features of this plan are 
those which underlie any logical course, and should be 
taught and represented first. After each, study exam- 
ples in which they are combined. The amount of time 
spent on any one is a matter for the teacher to deter- 
mine, remembering that it is not wise to linger too long 
on the elementary ones, as they may be further prac- 


* Copyrighted, 1883, by Chas. M. Carter, 


By it we express. 


tised as a part of more advanced exercises. Objects, 
drawing-books, and teachers’ manuals will furnish ex- 
amples based on these features, and also give hints 
regarding the details necessary to fill out the general 


plan. 
In drawing, as in writing, the most important thing 


is to impart a correct method of work; afterwards prac- 
tice will improve the execution. Thus pupils, in a 
comparatively short time, will be led to making ele- 
mentary working-views of objects, such as are used by 
workmen in all branches of industrial construction. 
They will also have some notions of the way in which 
they are ornamented. 

The lessons should be constantly varied in each grade, 
in order to develop the powers of Observation, Hapres- 
sion, and Invention. Having gained knowledge of them 
by Observation, we may impart it by Hapression, and 
combine it into new forms by Invention. 


OUTLINE OF METHOD. 


Observa 
tion. { Hana. 
Red — iz | 
auction. Single. 
Ex Drawing. Enlargement. Combined. 
ctation 
at Memory 
E Language ral, 
— 8 P. — k 
xes o 8225 7 
Invent'n Symmetry. { Units of Design | m 
or Repetition. { Horizontally. 
Design. | alternation. 


Having obtained perfect 3 we may expect 
rapid and exact expression of it. Careful preparation 
on the part of the teacher and regular lessons are 
absolutely necessary to success. 


InTRODUCTORY First YEAR’s WORK IN EACH GRA DR. 


First Grade. 

Observation. Eye, hand. 

Expression. By Clay, Drawing, and Language, using 
slates and blackboards Fifteen minutes each day. Teaching 
from objects the general Form of Bodies, as Spherical, Cubical, 
and Cylindrical. Representing these bodies by clay. Observ- 
ation and power of expression further developed by moulding 
simple objects based on them, as an apple, stick of candy, 
dice, etc. From the objects first used, teach the common qual- 
ities of form; viz., Plane and Curved Suxracx, Straight and 
Curved Ling, and Pornt. 

Commence teaching and representing the details of these 
qualities from objects. 

I. Pornts: Position, — Center, Above, Below, Right, Left. 

II. Lings: Direction,—Straight, Curved; Position,—Verti- 
cal, Horizontal, Oblique; Relation,—Parallel, Perpendicular, 
Inclined ; Color, Light, Dark. Dividing into halves and 
fourths. 

III. ANG Right, Acute, Obtuse. 

Objects and figures containing the above features should be 


drawn. Those which contain the Triangle, Square, and Ob- 


long may also be used. 
Invention. Optional. If taught, to be same as that of 
second grade. 


Second Grade. 

Observation. Eye, hand. 

Expression. By Clay, Drawing, and Language, using 
slates and blackboard. Fifteen minutes each day. Work to 
include that of the first grade, with these additions: 

IV. TRIANGLES: Right angled, Isosceles, Equilateral. 

Raling, judging, and measuring distances. 

Dividing into thirds. 

Invention. Arranging colored sticks, pegs, paper triangles, 
squares, etc, to express Symmetry, Repetition, and Alterna- 
tion; also to represent various objects, as house, ship, etc., re- 
placing the objects by lines. 


Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades. 

Observation. Eye, hand. 

Expression. By Drawing and Language. Pupils draw 
on paper and blackboard. Thirty minutes three times a week. 
Use a medium pencil. In commencing, the work of many 
grades is necessarily the same, 

The teacher should rapidly teach the general features of the 
work laid down for the first and second grades, omitting 


moulding and inventlve arrangements with sticks and pegs. — 


Afterward add the following: 
V. Square: Diagonal, Diameter. 
VI. OBtone: 

VII. COLA: Semi-circle, Quadrant, Circumference, Diam- 
eter, Radius. 

VIII. ELiursx: Long Diameter, Short Diameter, Foci. 

Pupils of the third and fourth grades should have reached, 
by the end of the year, drawings employing the Ellipse; while 
pupils of the fifth and sixth should have included it. 

Perfect straight line figures are not necessary before com- 
mencing those containing curves. At regular intervals, give 
exercises in blackboard, dictation. and memory drawing; also 
practice in making single working views of objects, all exer- 
cises to represent, as far as possible, the lines and figures al- 
ready studied. 
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April 10, 1284. 
Invention. The exercise may consist of arranging the fig-| ory drawing should be given. 
ures studied, or of their simple variations furnished by the; Design. Pupils now commence to create their own units of 
teacher. Exercises should express Axes of Symmetry; Untis design, either by varying the geometric features studied, or 
of Design, Repetitions, and Alternations, horizontally or ver-|conventionalizing leaves and flowers. The results are termed 
tically, a8 in borders, or around a center, as in triangles or designs instead of inventive exercises, because more original- 
squares. ead pupils to find units in the design of wall-papers, | ity is demanded than where arranging forms furnished by the 


pook-covers, etc. 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. High - School Grade. 
Observation, Hye, hand. 


e, hand. 
— — pn ing and Language. Pupils draw! Expression. By Drawing. Pupils draw on separate pa- 
aper and blackboard. Thirty minutes three times a week. Per and in books. Forty-five minutes two times a week. 
on — work arranged for other grades should be taught first, The work of the seventh and eighth grades may be given 
reducing the number of exercises based on their geometric “rst. After three months’ practice, an advanced drawing- 
features 80 a8 to allow more extended study of the Circle, El- book is to be used. In connection with the work, some simple 
— following new features: objects should be represented by combined working · vie ws, in 
IX. Oval. XII. Pentagon, order to give elementary ideas of plan and elevation. 
X. Compounp CURVES. XIII. Ocragon. Design. The same as for the seventh and eighth grades. 
XI. Hexacon. XIV. Sr mar. 


SPECIMEN EXERCISES. 
tric features will be found in a great variety of 
object. geome The majority of these exercises are not to be copied, but are 


Regular lessons in object, blackboard, dictation, and mem- examples of the objects that may be drawn. 


2 3 „ 4 5 6 
SINGLE WORKING VIEWS CONTAINING THE OBLONG. 


EXAMPLES BASED ON THE SQUARE. . 
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SINGLE WORKING VIEWS CONTAINING PARTS}OF THE CIRCLE. 
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17 18 19 20 
_ SINGLE WORKING VIEWS BASED ON GEOMETRIC FIGURES. 


COMBINED WORKING VIEWS, SHOWING PLANS AND ELEVATIONS. 


ELEVATIONS. 


INK 
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PLANS. 
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INVENTION AND DESIGN. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
rig. and circles. 
Figs. 8-5 


rs: 2-6 may be cut from cardboard and drawn. ms 

4 8. J, 8. Two views of an envelope. 

Fig. 31, 32 — usefulness of plans, because elevations are alike. 1 ~ us —7 — from cardboard units, which 
ns o some 

dime Eee me necessity of two working views, in order to obtain all Fig. 52 shows a design Made by a child from a conventionalized leaf and 

. 37, 38, com flower. 
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= men may prodace objects from a description or ieakers, stone-masons, designers, ete., ete, 


EASTER ROUNDELS, 


BY L. P. HOPKINS. 


I.—On Easter Day. 


On Easter-day the risen Lord 
Walks through earth’s garden, fair and broad, 
And calls to every leaf and flower 
In tone of sweet, commanding power. 
Nature obeys the gracious word, 
And springs to life with glad accord 
Of bloom and song the skies toward, 
In full and fresh creative dower, 
On Easter-day. 


So hears the soul the voice of God, 
And takes the Spirit’s shining sword 
To pierce the shades of death that lower,— 
Proclaim the resurrection-hour, 
That shall immortal life afford, 
On Easter-day. 


II_— The Snowdrop Comes. 
The snowdrop comes on Easter-day, 
Nor long the crocus shall delay; 
And soon, ah! soon the daisies bloom, 
The May flower finds its own sweet room, 
And flaunts the dandelion gay. 
Life with its beautiful, glad eway,— 
Earth, sky, in bridal fresh array,— 
While, usher of the bride and groom, 
The snow-drop comes ! 


Hear what the pure, shy blossoms say: 
„Though fields are bare and skies are gray, 
And life seems shrouded o’er with gloom; 
An angel sits within the tomb, 
In robes of white to praise and pray.“ 
The snowdrop comes, 


IIT.—He is Risen. 


He is risen! he is not here; 
Come, the dark grave anear, 
And see the 7 of light 
In his robe of dazzling white 
To your longing eyes appear! 


Listen! Be of good cheer! 

Love shall dispel all fear; 

Fied is the sad, lone night: 
He is risen!’’ 


O Lord and Saviour dear, 
Make the truth shine so clear 
Unto our grief dimmed sight; 
Make the glad word so bright 
As to dry every tear: 

He is risen! ”’ 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


BY J. c. GILSON, SUPT. OF schools, OAKLAND, CAL, 


BOOK - KEEPING. 


The great need of our schools is not so much better 
text books as it is better methods of teaching or presenting 
what is contained in those that we now have. Pupils 
are prone to avoid abstruse processes of reasoning, especially 
those which border on the abstract. Therefore, in order to 
make a vivid impression, to awaken a proper interest, we 
must appeal to their perceptive and reflective faculties, vivify- 
ing and reinvigorating their minds through striking and at- 
tractive illustrations. A child naturally hates to give analyt- 
ical thought to a subject, though he may be willing to commit 
a page of sentences to memory; but give him common-place, 
practical illustrations ; something tangible, to which his mind 
can cling; something that he can see and comprehend, and rea- 
soning becomes to him a pleasure. The following method of 
presenting the subject of journalizing in double entry has been 
used very sucessfully by several of our teachers. 


Illustrations for Journalizing. — For the purpose of illus- 
trating the debits and credits of the chief accounts, we 
are supposed to have several boxes for receiving Cash, Mer- 
chandise, Bills Receivable, Bills Payable, etc. Cash is to be 
debited for whatever money goes into the Cash-box, and cred- 
ited for whatever comes out. So also with Merchandise and 
Bills Receivable boxes. They are to be debited for whatever 
goes into them, and credited for whatever comes out. Bills 
Payable box is supposed to contain a few blank sheets of paper; 
and whenever we give a note we take out a blank sheet and 
write out our obligation on it, Then the note goes out of the 
box, and Bills Payable is credited. When we redeem a note 
we are supposed to tear our name off and throw the note into 
Bills Payable box. Then the note goes into the box, and Bills 
Payable is debtor. 

Explanation. — Accounts in Double Entry are kept not 
only with persons, but with things, including all kinds of 
property and causes. Accounts are kept with Cash, Merchan- 
dise, Bills Receivable, Bills Payable, etc, as if we were keep- 
ing accounts with Mr. Cash, Mr. Merchandise, et e.; i. e., as if 
Cash, Merchandise, Bills Receivable, Bille Payable, etc., were 
our agents. 

Directions for Illustrating Journali:m.—Procure six boxes 
(cigar boxes are most easily obtained), label them respect- 
ively Cash, Mdse., Bills Rec, Bills Pay., Bank of Cal. 
and Shipment to Sacramento, and treat them as persons or 
agents doing business for us. (Certainly we always debit 
agents for whatever property or money we place in their pos- 


session, and credit them for what we take away from them. 
And the difference between what we put into their possession 


and what we take away gives what is still held by them), 


Prepare half-a-dozen little packages for Mdee,' transactions, 
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nalf-a-dozen or more slips of paper to be used as notes for 
Bills Rec. and Bills Pay. transactions, and a handful of silver 
for Cash transactions. After the pupils have written up the 
Day Book, call them out and give them a lesson in joarnaliz- 
ing. Arrange your six boxes (lids being open) in front of your 
class. The boxes must contain nothing, except Bills Pay. 
box, which must have in it a few strips of blank paper. 

Thus being prepared, you are ready to begin the lesson. At 
first, put a few pleces of silver into Mr. Cash’s hands (Cash 
box), and ask your pupils who is debitor and who is creditor. 
Their answers being correct, purchase Mdse. with Cash, put- 
ting Mdse. (little packages) into Mdse. box, and taking cash 
out of Cash box. Ask who is debitor? Who is creditor? 
How stated ? Having received satisfactory answers, then pro- 
ceed with the various boxes, putting in and taking out of them 
Mdse., Cash, etc., in accordance with the requirements of the 
various transactions. By these vivid illustrations you show 
before the pupils’ eyes how your agentscarry on your business: 


DRIFT. 


— One of the County Commissioners of Education of the 
State of Georgia tells us, in his report, what everybody who 
selects teachers for schools ought to know, and yet do not, that 
„book knowledge, however extensive, is of little use to teach 
ers unless they have the tact to communicate that knowledge 
to others. Nor is both knowledge and tact combined any 
surety of success unless the teachers have the power of govern- 
ing their schools by moral forces as the rule, physica) being the 
exception.” 

— Prof. L. W. Sewell, of the State University in Louisiana, 
has developed a very effective method of utilizing the library 
of the institution. He holds to the sensible idea, that in noth- 
ing does the student require the use of an accomplished teacher 
more than in the direction of his reading during his university 
course. He therefore aims to direct the reading of the stu- 
dents, and institutes an examination on the contents of the 
book when returned. The entire list of periodicals in the 
reading-room is arranged in a topical index, in order that refer- 
ence may be made to any journal or magazine for the exami- 
nation of any topics. In this way that most important end is 
secured, the introduction of a library to the reader, for want 
of which many a great collection of books might as well be in 
the bottom of the sea as on the shelves of a vast tomb mis- 
called a library. 

— Twenty-five years ago the city of Troy, N. T., was largely 
concerned in the manufacture of stoves for the burning of 
wood. A great fire laid an important section of the city in 
ashes, and the development of manufactures in the West broke 
down the most profitable manufactory of the town. Ten years 
after this calamity we visited the place and found, to our 
astonishment, a more flourishing city than ever, with a new 
industry,—known as the Troy Laundry,’’—in brisk oper- 
ation. If the wide-awake Trojan Yankee was tripped on one 
foot, he restored the balance by planting himself firmly on the 
other. Now he is ready to superiutend washing-day,“ from 
the Hudson to the Rio Grande, and the sigu, Troy Laundry,” 
is conspicuous on a great warehouse in New Orleans. The 
lesson is evident. No intelligent American community can be 
broken down by the success of any other community. Its in- 
telligence gives it the one modern element of successful in- 
dustry: the power to seize new opportunitjes and spread itself 
in diversified activities. New England is not to be arrested in 
its career of prosperity by any transfer of manufacturing in- 
dustries to the West or the South. So long as her people are 
held to the present high-water mark of education she will be 
ready to appropriate from Europe or develop from her own 
inventive skill new methods of meeting the growing wants of 
a country like ours. 

— President William Preston Johnson, of Talane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, has somewhat ruffled the feathers of local 
pride by a few plain suggestions about the annual carnival. It 
appears that the big show of Mardi-gras week costs the city a 
direct outlay of $150,000, while the suspension of industries by 
multitudes of people and the private outlay would probably 
swell the amount to a quarter of a million. Meanwhile the 
city pays less than $200,000 per annum for its public schools, 
is behind in the payment of its teachers’ salaries, and 25,000 
children are neither in school nor at work, but are ranging the 
streets of the Crescent City. The learned president does not 
pose as an ascetic, or go into any special line of opposition to the 
inevitable determination of his people to have a good time at 
all hazards. But he does, in a most foreible though courteous 
manner, put the decisive question, which the wealth and 
fashion and public life of every American city must face. 
Grant all you say in favor of having your good time, how can 
you defend yourself against the scandal and the peril of this 
persistent neglect of the most common obligation to train the 
children to habits of intelligence, industry, good morals, and 
good citizenship? It will be a poor excuse for New Orleans 
to offer her Mardi-gras; Cincinnati her music and art and pot- 
tery ; or New York her Vanderbilt, diamond receptions, or 


high priced opera; if in all those cities is growing up an arm 

of barbarism, and ‘the ery of the neglected children — — 
gates of heaven. Truly does President Johnson say, These 
done, and not to leave the other 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


SURROUNDING MINNEAPOLIS. 


As if to hold the reader of TA JounxalL. with unabated 
interest, our artist gives us a view of the falls with which 
Longfellow’s graceful pen has made all bis readers familiar. 
If our class of nature-students leave the City of Waters for 
a trip to Minnehaha, they can reach the falls by rail in a few 
minutes, or enjoy a carriage-drive of about four miles. The 
little creek forming the falls babbles quietly through miles of 
verdant meadow-land, draining a series of charming lakes and 
lakelets. Suddenly and unexpectedly a deep gorge appears, 
and the little stream broadens,—as if to gather its forces for 
the plunge,—then takes a leap of sixty feet to a boiling, whirl- 
ing pool below. From the accessible chamber back of the falls 
one can look out through the laughing water in comparative 
safety. The high banks on either side the gorge are covered 
with stately forest-trees, and from the clefts in the rocks deli- 
cate ferns and graceful harebells sway in the slightest breeze. 
A little foot-bridge is thrown across the stream just below the 
falls. Beneath this the water flows on with almost a hop, 
skip, and jump,” as it circles round some rocky boulder; pass- 
ing an old deserted mill, it emerges from the shadows of the 
gorge and winds peacefully across sun-lit meadows to join the 


THE FALLS OF MINNEHAHA, 


Mississippi. Beautiful always it is; but to me Minnehaha” 
never seemed so appropriate as once when, visiting it in the 
early morning, the sun’s rays had made a sparkling brilliant 
of each falling drop, and bridged the chasm with a double rain- 
bow arch. Truly, 


—— by this scene entrancing 
Angels might roam, 
Or make their home, 
Hearing, in waters dancing, 
Mid spray and foam, 
Minnehaha!” 
None who visit Minnesota ever question its right to the 
title, “‘ Undine Region,“ but a special sense of its appropriate- 
ness forces itself upon us all as we note the chain of lakes 
which, like a necklace of diamonds in settings of emerald,”’ 
enriches Minneapolis, finding an outlet in Minnehaha creek. 
Cedar Lake, only two and a half miles away, is attractive as 
a camping resort. Fine old oaks crown the knolls on its west- 
ern bank, and beautiful agates may be found along its pebbly 
marge. Lake Calhoun, reached by s narrow-gauge railway, is 


the Lurline Boat Club and Minneapolis Gun Club have each 
expended considerable money in making their grounds attract- 
ive. On a height about half-a-mile beyond the lake, some en- 
terprising real-estate owner has erected a tower overlooking 
the grounds at his disposal,—and a great deal more. Looking 
eastward, just nestled at our feet, lies Medoza,” or Cal- 


houn. dotted with boats of all kinds, including the steamer 


VIII. — MINNEHAHA.— THE NECKLACE OF LAKES 


| which whizzes you around the lake, for Only ten cents!“ 
velocipede boats, dainty shells, and one lone birch canoe, so 
primitive that we feel sure poor ‘‘Lo” must have left it be- 
hind in his retreating march toward the Pacific. Just to the 
left of Calhoun, separated from it by what the oldest inhab- 
itant’’ asserts to have been originally a beaver-dam, but which 
the accumulations of years have strengthened till it now is 
used as a public highway, is Lake of the Isles.“ Lake 
Cedar gleams out a little further away. To the right, almost 
hidden by a grove, lies Lake Harriet.“ The latter is quite a 
fishermen’s resort. The fish,—they may, or may not, be more 
delicious than elsewhere, but I have a distinct recollection of 
making one of a quartette who, seated around a camp-fire, ala 
aborigine, with their fish on a sharp-pointed stick, toasted 
themselves and the fish at the same time, and who, with one 
accord, pronounced the dinner saperior to any they had ever 
eaten. Whether the Minnesota appetite,” or a liberal sup- 
ply of the sauce of hunger had anything to do with that opinion 
I am not prepared to state. With no time to give the legends 
connected with these lakes, and no space, even, to name the 
„ Twin-lakes, Amella, Emily,“ ‘‘ Crystal,” ‘* Half- 
moon, ‘‘ Ox-yoke,” ‘‘ Sylvan,” and scores of others, we note 
% Medicine Lake.“ This is of special interest to anglers, from 
the liberal supply of wall-eyed pike. My one visit there could 
not be called a success except to see other people catch the 
fish, while we, after waiting the no-means-rapid movements of 


quite a popular resort. Several hotels have been erected, and 


a man in charge, and whom the gentlemen of the party voted 
(in Western parlance) a ‘‘ cast-iron idiot,” saw 
him approach, only to hear him drawl out, — 
„ Wha-a-t kin I dew? The bo-a-ts is all l- t? 
We left in disgust. On our homeward way the 
story-teller of the party entertained us with the 
origin of its name. I will quote it, though shall 
not insist that all shall give entire credence to it. 
Upon its waters were two Indians in a canoe, 
when they heard a strain of wild music, and at 
the same time felt the canoe upborne from the 
water by the local deity. One, frightened, gave 
a wild scream, when the boat sank suddenly and 
he was drowned. The other, beginning to re- 
peat the song, felt the canoe rise again, and the 
music continued. This he remembered, and 
taught his people; thus originating the ‘ Song of 
the Sacred Medicine Dance.“ 

The coming week, after the class have hunted 
up the legends and items of interest with which 
the whole region abounds, we ask them to meet 
Ug at Fair Mennetonka,’’ The Newport of the 
Northwest.“ 


— 
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NEW-YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 


IMPROVEMENT OVER THE APPRENTICESHIP SYS8S- 
TEM: REAL WORK WITH WORKMAN’S TOOLS. 


For the last three years one of New York’s fore- 
most citizens, Mr. Richard T. Auchmuty, has 
carried on a system of trade-schools with a con- 
stantly growing success. It is said that Mr. 
Auchmuty’s attention was first directed to the 
need of trade-schools by a strike upon some of 
his new buildings, brought about by the refusal 
of the builder to discharge one of his apprentices 
at the command of the Carpenters’ Union. The 
notion of giving the boys what the unions refused 
occurred then to him, and trade-schools were the 
outcome. A shed was put up on some land 
owned by Mr. Auchmuty, up-town, and a first. 
class mason was engaged to teach boys to lay 
bricks, build walls, arches, etc., and a plumber 
was engaged to teach the practical handling of 
plumbing tools, ete. In answer to some adver- 
isements in the papers, 30 young men, from 15 to 
25 years of age, presented themselves, and found profit and pleas- 
ure in the schools. Classes met three times a week from Octo- 
ber to May; the hours were from 7.30 to 1000 o’clock. The 
pupils paid $3.00 a month for the privilege, which sum, it is 
said, about covered the cost of the material wasted in the in- 
struction. 

Before the first spring the school was overrun with appli- 
cants, even union workmen bringing their sons, and during 
the summer of 1882 a whole block, measuring 200 feet by 125, 
was covered with substantial one-story buildings, lighted by 
gas and heated. The scheme was extended to include plaster- 
ing, wood-turning, and carving, fresco-painting, and stone- 
cutting; and more than a hundred boys brought their money 
when the schools were opened, and began learning the partic- 
ular trade for which they felt a liking. Before the schools 
broke up last spring the boys put up a substantial brick build- 
ing, 30 by 60 feet, used as a brick-laying school. Last autumn 
there were more than 200 pupils in attendance, of which num- 
ber 165 have continued through the winter. The schools do 
not profess to turn out thorough workmen, but to give a boy 
enough knowledge and expertness at a trade to enable him to 


make himself useful in a shop, and by constant work to make 
himeelf perfect by practice. Next summer the shops are again 
to be enlarged, and 300 boys will be admitted in October. 
There are now 30 young men on the list who could not be ad- 
mitted this year for want of room. These schools certain! 

seem to be solving one of the problems of the day, and thoug 

the trades-unions were at first inclined to object, good sense 


has — and some union men are among the best of the 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
RHODE ISLAND LETTER. 


The general monotony of life in school circles has been 
somewhat broken this week by several events of importance. 

Mr. Augustine Jones, the principal of Friends’ School, while 
abroad last summer, purchased ea marble statue of Mr, John 
Bright, the eminent English statesman. The statue, the gift 
of Mr. James H. Chace, of Providence, was unveiled Friday, 
March 29, at the Friends’ School, with appropriate ceremonies, 
among which was a lecture on Mr. Bright by Mr. G. M. Towle, 
of Boston; a letter to Mr. Jones from Mr. Bright was read, 
expressing his appreciation of the honor, and making a grace- 
fal allusion to the relations between our country and Eugland. 
Brief addresses were made by Governor Brown, who unveiled 
the statue, President Robinson, Professor Lincoln, Judge 
Bradley, Dr. Morgan of the Normal School, and by Professor 
Thayer of Harvard Law School. 's 

An original poem was written for the occasion by Mr. F. 
B. Gummere, and read by Mr. T. J. Battey. It was expected 
that Mr. John G. Whittier would be present, but at the last 
he sent a letter to Mr. Jones expressing his regrets at not be- 
ing able to be present. Other letters of regret were received 
from Senator Aldrich, Mayor Doyle, Hon. Jonathan Chace, 
and Professor Chace of Haverford College. There were pres- 
ent, besides those already mentioned, Col. W. Goddard, Hon. 
R. G. Hezard, Hon. R. C. Taft, John C. Wyman, Esq., and 
Hon. W. F. Sayles. 

Mr. Jones left a lucrative law practice to take charge of the 
Friends’ School, and the high standard maintained by the in- 
stitution under his management bears testimony to the wis- 
dom of the trustees in calling him to the principalship of the 
school. 

Thomas Jefferson once said in regard to Government office 
holders, that few died and none resigned. However true this 
may be of school-teachers, it is usually the case that those re- 
sign who cannot easily be spared. This is true of Mr. I. O. 
Winslow, principal of Federal Street Grammar School, Prov- 
idence, who has held the position for six years. His resigna- 
tion was reluctantly accepted by the school committee, and on 
the day of Mr. Winslow’s departure, the closing day of the 
winter term, a goodly number of his friends assembled at his 
school to say a good bye word to this excellent teacher. 
Mr. Wiaslow is to engage in business on his own account, 
and Mr. E. H. Patten, of the High School, has been appointed 
his successor,—a judicious choice, it is believed. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOGLS. 
SECRETARY DICKINSON’S REPORT. 


The forty-seventh report of the Mass. Board of Education, 
just issued, is a] model document, deserving the thoughtful 
attention of all educators and patriotic citizens, being concise in 
statement, well arranged, and popularly written, while its inev- 
itable statistics are reduced to the minimum, so that the work 
has all that the citizens desire without being freighted with 
unimportant matters, making a book of 360 pages, against the 
old-time volume of 600 pages. 

As heretofore, the most important and interesting portions 
are those prepared by Secretary Dickinson, whose clear 
thought and good judgment; appear to advantage when his 
pen crystallizes his views, but there are other sections of per- 
manent value as well as of timely interest. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright, than whom no American has the 
ear of the people more attentively when any social or indus- 
trial issues are statistically considered, has a paper of national 
valae, in which he argues conclusively that the public-school 
system is one of the chief factors in American stability and 
progress, 

Io Massachusetts but seven-tenths of one per cent. of her na- 
tive-born population, above the age of ten years, are unable to 
read and write. The ‘defective, dependent, and delinquent 
classes” of society are only noticeable as civilization advances 
and shows its power; only when society becomes sensitive to 
and sensible of bad conditions, do we observe the distinctions. 
A census of Patagonia, Colonel Wright thinks, would show 
that land to be free from pauperism, insanity, and crime be- 
Cause the range of society is so low as not to distinguish them. 
The public school lifts the people to a position which reveals 
the state of the lower classes, and then prompts to a charitable 
regard for them and benevolent care of them. This paper fur 
ther shows with marked clearness that our industrial success 
is due in a great measure to the diffusion of knowledge through 
the instrumentality of free schools. 

Mr. George A. Walton reports upon the condition of the 
schools from extended observation and examination, notably 
ne — county, and no abstract would do justice to its crit- 

Mr. George H. Martin reports a careful study of the meth- 
ods of teaching in Plymouth county, and it is the most suggest- 
ive document of the kind we have ever yet seen, Statistics 
are few but comprehensive, and show conclusively and upon 

the surface the merits and demerits of our schools in all grades. 
There will be a demand for this report of a dozen pages in 
Pamphlet form, and we hope it will be issued at once, that it 
map. be extensively circulated before the summer vacation. 


muty; “Industrial Drawing.“ by Charles M. Carter, and the 
„Normal Art School,” by G. H. Bartlett. 

Secretary Dickinson’s report, which of itself makes the vol- 
ume one of incalculable value, deals with several questions to 
which we shall give special space at another time. 

„Moral Education ” is the subject of one essay from his pen, 
and is unquestionably the ablest treatment this subject has 
yet received, being philosophic, practical, direct, and fervent. 
„Moral education consists of the development of a sense of 
duty and the power of self-control,” is a text he creates for him- 
self, and from which he studies the buman mind to show that 
moral education is a state of the moral nature and not a pro- 
cess with inherent strength and weakness. He then studies 
the relation of man to the will of God, and applies his theories 
in the study of methods of teaching truthfalness, chastity, fru- 
gality, temperance, cheerfulness, etc. 

The value of the free school is another topic treated with 
classic grace as well as skillful method. The province of the 
school is to train the human being into a state best fitted to 
acquire knowledge and to use it; to feel pleasure or pain on 
the perception of beauty or deformity, right or wrong, and to 
choose the highest good.“ The school only furnishes the con- 
ditions of education. The schools do not tend to elevate a man 
above his station, but prepare and inspire him to occupy his 
best place, The schools do not tend to make man shiftless 
and discontented with his lot, but rather give him power to over- 
come circumstantial tendencies to shiftlessness and discontent. 
The schools do not destroy the moral sense, but give a more 
intelligent foundation to it; they do not multiply the evils of 
life, though they emphasize the distinction between evil and 
good, and prompt the latter to rectify the former. 

The Hints Concerning the Methods of Teaching” are so 
terse, simple, and effective that, as a pamphlet, they ought to 
be farnished every teacher in the State. 


STATISTICS. 

There are 346 cities and towns; 6,246 public schools; 329,459 
children between 5 and 15 yearsof age; 335,872 children in the 
public schools,—6,513 more than are of school age,—but in fact, 
there are 25,410 not of school age, leaving 18 997 of school age 
not in attendance upon public schools; 9,235 teachers in the 
public schools, of whom 1,088 are men; 2,581 of the teach- 
ers, or more than one-fourth, have attended normal schools. 
The wages of the men has averaged $103.33 per month, and of 
the ladies $41.90. There have been 226 high schools with 623 
teachers, 111 evening schools with 450 teachers. The amount 
raised for school purposes has been $4,339,378. The entire 
salaries of superintendents have been but $51,497; the ex- 
pense of school reports, $12,098. The total voluntary contrib- 
utions for public schools has been $4,139. There are but 72 
academies in the State with 9,174 pupils. The entire number 
of private schools is 374, with an attendance of 23,305. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


LITERATUBE. 
Les Allemands, by Pére Didon, treats upon German univer- 
sity life, and the causes and consequences of German patriot- 
ism. This celebrated Dominican was condemned to silence 
by his superiors, they believing he was drifting into modern- 
ism or liberalism. Unlike Pere Hyacinthe, he submitted. Ino 
his retirement at the Corbara monastery he taught himself 
German, and when proficient, set out for Vaterland and ma- 
triculated in a university. Perè Didon brilliantly demon- 
strates the superior advantages of the German college studies; 
there are no iron-clad programs, as in France, to conspire and 
cramp individualisn and initiation. And the German mind, 
thanks to its primary education, can pass without difficulty, 
without effort, from the most abstract speculation to the most 
energetic action. His eulogy of German patriotism ought to 
sink deeply into the hearts of his fellow-countrymen,—for the 
Pere Didon is a patriot to the marrow of his bones. Patriot- 
ism, he justly observes, is more than a passion, more than a 
virtue: it is the very soul of a people. Moral unity and self - 
abnegation are the effects of patriotism, and since a century 
the Germans have aimed at such ends. Pere Didon bitterly 
avows that he read more insult and abuse of France in certain 
French journals than in all the voluminous papers of Berlin 
put together. Interest is the sovereign law with Germans; 
their country, not humanity, absorbs all their cares; and while 
they can make allies, they will never be able to secure friends. 
M. Edmond Cattau was charged by the Minister of Public 
Instruction with a scientific mission in Siberia and Japan. 
He gave his impressions in De Paris au Japon. His home- 
journey through Indo-China and Tonkin, is the subject of his 
new and interesting volume, Un Touriste dans |’ Hztréme- 
Orient. The work is intended to back up the new departure 
in France for colonial empire,—somewhere. Cardinal Rich- 
elieu in his Testament politique, laid down asa fundamental 
principle, that France, under penalty of decadence, ought, in 
order to be a continental power, to be also a maritime power, 
her sea being as considerable as her territorial frontier; indeed 
Nature, adds the Cardinal, seems to have wished to offer the 
empire of the seas to France by the advantageous situation of 
her two sides,—the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The 
French, he continued, could as weil be invaded by sea as by 
land. M. Cotteau desires to make emigration lovable for his 
countrymen; get them to regard colonies, not as military out- 


There are other papers as follows: “ Evening Schools,” by 
Albert P. Marble; “Trade Schools,” by Richard T. Auch- 


posts, but as integral portions of the Republic. Empioyés, he 


remarks, prefer to eke out a miserable existence for the sake 
of living in a large city, rather than comfort and independence 
abroad. Much of this State of things is due to young people 
reading idiotic novels and lunatic newspapers. Youths with 
health, vigor, and pluck can become rich colonists, and in 
time return to the mother-country to die, instead of, as at 
present, expiring a show, and inscribed on the charity-rolle in 
their old age. 

The Histoire et Geographie de Madagascar, by M. d’Escamps, 

is the timely out-put of a life-study on his subject. Perhaps 
not more than two hundred Frenchmen know anything about 
this new work. 
The intelligent foreigner has ever the glitt to see ourselves 
as others see us.” La Vie Publique en Angleterre, by M. 
Daryl, is a reprint of a series of contributions to the Temps, 
on English science, literature, drama, institutions, etc. Itis 
not very clear if the author has seen what he describes, or 
what has been the exact duration of his experience. The 
work is inferior to the Letters on Kugland,“ addressed, when 
he was in exile, by Louis Blanc to the same journal, and to 
his Belgium letters. There was a raciness in Louis Blanc’s that 
made them very attractive, and that we miss in the present col- 
lection. In any case, it is food to encourage Frenchmen to 
look in upon foreigners. While indicating motes in the latter, 
it may lead to the discovery of a few beams in their own eyes. 
[To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He canno- 
promise to retarn MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


I wish to congratulate ‘‘ Student“ upon the handsome man- 
ner in which he handled matters under the title of A Growl.“ 
in your issue of March 20. Even if one does not agree with 
him, there is food for reflection. Discussion of these educa- 
tional matters is what we want. If the New Education,” or 
the New Departure, is sound it will stand any amount of criti- 
cism; and the more it is assailed the firmer will it fix its roots 
in the educational system. New Education” is no doubt a 
very excellent thing; so was the old education, for very many 
excellent minds were shaped under it. By the fruit of the tree 
we are to judge the tree. We can judge something of the worth 
of a system by its results. 

Under the old education we have Horace Mann, Edward 
Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Joseph Cook, and a host of like scholarly men, and 
of women; Webster, Calhoun, Pitt, Disraeli, Bismarck, Dar- 
win, Huxley, Spencer, and other great minds, almost without 
number; all shaped more or less by the old education. Would 
these men, living in the same time and surrounded by the 
same circumstances, have made greater men under the New 
Education“? We have had ample time to test the old educa- 
tion, but not the New.“ Are the Kindergarten, the New 
Education, the Industrial Excitement, and all these ne 
departures” going to turn out much grander and broader men 
and women, more profound thinkers, etc ? This is the ques- 
tion. In my mind there is no doubt that education is a growth, 
an evolution; that our system of to-day is better than that of 
the past, and that it will be still better as the years roll oa, but 
I cannot think this growth goes by fits and starts. All these 
things act as a stimulus,—possibly something like quinine to 
a torpid system. Let us have all the good things imaginable 
in education, especially the $50,000,000 Government aid, to 
fight ignorance. 

I wish to say, also, that I appreciate, very much, your edito- 
rial entitled The Children and the School.“ In this you 
have dealt blows that drive the nail right home, and transfix 
some of our follies. These good ringing editorials waken us 
up and stir the marrow in our bones. 
Your Editor's Table“ contaias some excellent viands. 
The superintendent of Madison, Wis., has struck a heavy losd, 
but much care will be needed in the drifting. It will need 
good engineering and skill to keep jealousy from peering over 
his green goggles.”’ 
I would like to shake Mr. Kidder,—that ‘‘ well known 
banker,’’—by the hand, for the rebuke he administered to the 
Rev. Mr. Savage for decrying the graduates of the public 
schools. There are many other Savages in our land that need 
Kidder tomahawks after them. J. FAIRBANKS. 
Springfleld, Mo., 1884. 

— 

OBITUARY. 

The death of Charles Morrill, which occurred at his home 
in Lowell, Mass., April 2, after a two weeks’ illness, deprives 
the city of Lowell of a very efficient and faithful superinten- 
dent of its public schools. Mr. Morrill has for many years 
occupied this important position, and has discharged his duties 
with marked ability. He has devoted a long life to the work 
of education, as a practical teacher and superintendent. He 
was aclassmate of Ex-Governor Butler, in Waterville (Me) 
College, and was a fine scholar, and his loss will be keenly felt 
by the teachers and friends of education in Lowell. He was 
an active member of the Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Assoc., of 


the Mass. State Assoc. of Teachers, and also of the National 
Educational Assoc. He took a deep interest in thes ntend- 


ents’ department of that Associ and attended ite annual 
sessions at Washington regular!. 
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Boston, APRIL 10, 1884. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL MEET AT 
Mapison, Wis., 15-18, 1884. 


OFFICERS : 


President —TROMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
Secretary — H. S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer —N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St., New York. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION, 
General Director,—J. H. Smart, Lafayette, Ind. 


Western R R. Supt..—W. D Papxenr, River Falls, Wis. 
Eastern R. R. Supt.,—J. M. Hall, Providence, R I. 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 
Throughout Northwest to YELLOwsTonse Park,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To OgeGcon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Ca.irorniA,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALASKA, — Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Nore (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers. 


THE AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION 
WILL MEET AT 

Maeraa’s Mass., Jorr 7-10, 1884. 
OFFICERS: 


President—Homer B. SrpRAGUR, Boston. 
Seoretary —R. C. Metcatr, Boston. 
Treasurer—J. W. Wesster, Malden. 


THE WEEE. 


The Senate, on Monday, passed the Blair Educational Bill, 
after adopting Senator Hoar’s amendment making the first 
year’s appropriation $7,000,000, the second $10,000,000, the 
third $15,000,000, and then decreasing the appropriation at the 
rate of $2,000,000 annually until the eighth year. 

Mr. Dawes’s bill providing for granting lands to Indians in 
severalty has been passed, also the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to issue a proclamation offering a reward of 
$25,000, to be equitably paid or distributed to any ship or ships, 
or person or persons not in the military or naval service of the 
United States, that shall discover or reecue, or satisfactorily 
ascertain the fate of the Greely expedition. 

A notable sign of the growing conviction of the importance 
of forestry is Mr. Edmund’s bill for the establishment of a 
perpetual forest reservation at the head-waters of the Missouri 
‘and Columbia rivers, now before the Senate. This bill pro- 
vides that a tract in Montana, comprising nearly 7,000 acres of 
land, shall be forever set apart for the keeping of the forests 
in which arise the sources of the main stream of the Missouri 
and of Clark's Fork of the Columbia, and also of a number of 
tributaries of both rivers. 

Another terrible shipwreck is chronicled on the Atlantic 
coast. The Belgian steamship Daniel Steinmann, from Ant- 
werp for New York, was wrecked off Sambro Island, Halifax, 
N. 8., on Thursday night, and 118 lives were lost. Only 
2 the ill-fated vessel and eight other persons were 
saved. 


Abroad.—From Germany comes the report that Prince Bis- 
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marck will retire from the Prussian Ministry, and devote his 


whole time to the affairs of the Empire. Herr von Pattkamer 
will succeed him as premier of the Prussian Cabinet. The 
German Reichstag adjourned on Thursday for the Easter va- 
cation. The political parties are preparing for the general 
election, which will probably turn on the law against the So- 
cialists. 

Brazil is about to force the sale of all the property of the 
monastic orders, except their convents and institutions. The 
bishops and clergy are filling the Rio J aneiro papers with their 
protestation against any sale which is not ratified by the Vat- 
ican, Among the pieces of real estate involved is one-half of 
anisland, 33 miles in circumference, in the bay of Rio Janeiro, 
on which are the palace and park constructed by Dom John 
VI. when he was exiled from Lisbon. 

It is asserted in Paris that Earl Granville has asked the 
Powers to assent to an English protectorate over Egypt for 
five years, on the basis of the maintenance of the nominal 


| suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey and the observance of the 
international treaties, Eogland guaranteeing to order Egypt to 


meet her financial engagements. Austria, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, have assented under certain conditions. France opposes 
the scheme. 


The Blair Bill Passes the Senate. 
EMPHATIO VOTE, 33 to 11. 


$77,000,000 for EDUCATION. 


The Sequel to the Act of Emancipation. 


After a long debate in the United States Senate on 
the Blair Educational Bill, the great measure has passed 
that body by a vote of thirty-three in favor to eleven 
against. The discussion has been remarkable for its 
thoroughness, and the participation of so large a num- 
ber of senators. It is not a party, but a national meas- 
ure, and its supporters and the opposition have been 
from both great parties and all sections of the country. 
Perhaps the strongest argument made against the bill, 
was on the constitutionality of the act, by Senator Bay- 
ard of Delaware. While Senator Blair, the originator 
of the bill, and Senator Hoar of Massachusetts have 
been its most earnest advocates as a policy rather than 
a principle of government. The bill has been severely 
amended since its first introduction, so much so that 
Mr. Blair’s work is not fairly recognizable. The ele- 
ment of control by the general government in the sev- 
eral States has been stricken out. The amount has 
been reduced from $105,000,000 to $77,000,000, and 
the distribution covers eight years instead of ten. The 
amount to be distributed the first year is $7,000,000; 
the second, $10,000,000; the third, $15,000,000, the 
sums then diminishing at the rate of $2,000,000 annu- 
ally to $5,000,000, on the eighth year, when appropri- 
ations shall cease. 

The names of Senators who voted Yea and Nay are 
as follows: 


Yeas. 
BLAIR of N. H., JONAS, 
BROWN, JONES of Florida, 
CALL, KENNA, 
CAMERON of Wis., LOGAN of IIL, 
COLQUITT, McMILLAN, 
CONGER, MANDERSON, 
CULLOM, MILLER of N. V., 
DAWES of Mass, MORRILL of Vt., 
DOLPH, PIKE of N. H., 
EDMUNDS of Vt., PLATT of N. Y., 
FRYE of Maine, PUGH, 
GARLAND, RANSOM of N. C., 
GEORGE of Florida, RIDDLE BERGER 
HAMPTO Nof S. C., SAWYER, ([of Va, 
HARRISON, WILLIAMS, 
HOAR of WILSON. 
JACKSON, Total,—33. 
Nays. 
BAYARD of Dela, MAXEY, 
BUTLER Bo. C., MILLER of California, 
COKE, MORGAN of Ala, 
GROOME, PENDLETON of O., 
HARRIS, SAULSBURY of Del. 
HAWLEY of Conn., Total,—i1. 


We regret the absence of several Senators whom we 
know to be friendly to Federal Aid, and whose names 
should go on record in favor of the greatest act of 
legislation, since the close of the war. It is, in fact, a 
fitting sequel to the act of Emancipation, which set free 
millions of slaves without the power to exercise the 


privileges of freemen. To them and to all others in the 
bondage of ignorance this great measure brings the true 
citizenship, based on intelligence and morality. 


Presipent Spracve, of the American Institute of 
Instruction, has issued his first circular, which promises 
good things to all who shall meet at the Vineyard on 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th of July. The rates of fare are 
very low,—only $2.00 from Boston for the round trip 
to the Vineyard,—and the attractions of the meetings 
will be exceptionally fine. Among the speakers will be 
Dr. Harris, Dr. Hall, and others, and the excursions 
following may all be completed in time to take the 
Madison trip from Boston. We predict for Colonel 
Sprague a good following and an excellent meeting. 


Arsor Day in Indiana occurs Monday, April 14, 
and the teachers and scholars of that great State are 
most appropriately invited by the Superintendent to do 
good works in beautifying school and other public 
grounds by the planting of trees and shrubbery and the 
cultivation of flowers. State-Supt. Holcombe and Gov- 
ernor Porter have issued addresses to be read in the 
schools and at the assemblies of tree-planters, and ap- 
propriate poetical selections for recitation, music, eto., 
are arranged as programs for the public exercises. The 
trees, as planted, are to be named for teacher, author, 
friend, or benefactor, as the children may choose, and 
the services will serve to impress the youth of the State 
that they have a part thus early in life in adding beauty 
to the earth by their acts and characters. Governor 
Porter says truly and nobly : 


“There are no days to which the mind more often recurs 
than to one’s school-days, and everything should be done to 
make these memories pleasant. A recollection of school- 
grounds well shaded and adorned with flowers, planted and 
nurtured by children and teachers,—of school-grounds pointed 
to with pride for their tastefulness and beauty,—would be one 
of the most pleasant remembrances of life. The secret of the 
truest happiness is found in working for the enjoyment of 
others, and tree-planting is peculiarly such a work. To feel 
that long years after we have nurtured the young plant, others 
will be refreshed by its grateful shade and admire its beauty, 
would always be a pleasant reflection. The planting and 
watching the growth and development of trees and flowers 
ets a love of nature, a source of the most exquisite de- 

ts. 


SENATORS AT SCHOOL. 


At last the Senate of the United States has faced the 
greatest measure that has come before that illustrious 
body since the close of the war,—Wational Aid for d- 
ucation. Up to the present date, a score of Senators 
have stood up to have their measure taken before the 
people, as indicated by their attitude to this Bill, In 
fact, education presides in the Senate, and is “ mark- 
ing” each man according tothe breadth and profundity 
of his statesmanship. The question is in a nutshell. 
At the close of the Civil War, Congress incorporated in 
its acts of reconstruction the equal right of suffrage 
for the white man, with his thousand years of hereditary 
preparation, and the freedman, with only two centuries 
of American slavery between African barbarism and the 
world’s highest pinnacle of sovereign citizenship. It 
was the most perilous experiment of modern times,— 
with the exception of the French Revolution, — and 
nothing but the wonderful executive, practical common- 
sense of our people has saved us from the same results 
that followed the experiment in France. Only the 
amazing blindness of the people who ratified the con- 
stitutional amendments prevented the inauguration of 
some comprehensive scheme of national aid to the States 
whose very social order was imperiled by this tremen- 
dous experiment of ignorant suffrage. It is said that 
Charles Sumner left the Senate Chamber in tears, and 
shut himself in his room almost in despair on the fail- 
ure of one of the propositions for a comprehensive 
scheme of education as an accompaniment to the great 
amendment. The experience of the last twenty years 
has confirmed what might have been seen at the begin- 
ning. No central government in this republic can be 
made strong enough, either through its armies or its 
courts, to overcome the inevitable disorders that follow 
the attempts to govern great Commonwealths in which 
a third,—even a half of the voters,—cannot read the 
ballot or write the name of a president of the United 
States. Up to date, the Central Government has tried 


in vain to remedy these disorders by punishing the dis- 
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orderly men who are guilty thereof, forgetting that such 
a slough of ignorance, black and white, as the whole 
lower region of society in Louisiana or Mississippi, is as 
certain to pour forth successive hordes of disorderly 
men, and demoralize the whole upper realm of society, 
as the hideous lowland jungles and swamps of the same 
region can be trusted to pour forth successive armies of 
wild creatures, poisonous serpents, and troublesome in- 
sects, at every great overflow, driving the bear, the 
moccasin, and the mosquito into the lawns and gardens 
of the most exclusive home. As wellinvoke Saint Pat- 
rick to kill off the snakes in Louisiana as to expect our 
National Government, by any machinery in its power, 
to meet and suppress the untold and unnumbered dis- 
orders that come thronging up from this under-world of 
American barbarism, whose foul waters wash the foun- 
dations of the most cultivated Northern city, and throw 
their venomous spray in at the windows of the marble 
Capitol at Washington. 

At last the great conservative department of the 
Government, the Senate, where thirty-eight Common- 
wealths sit in council, has seriously given its attention 
to the national, the democratic, the only practical Amer- 
ican way of rescuing half the Union from this fearful 
peril of ignorant and incompetent citizenship. It is to 
summon the whole people, through every agency of pri- 
vate beneficence, religious consecration, and wise legis- 
lation, to come to the rescue and help the intelligence, 
patriotism, and virtue of the South deal with the evils 
that, by their own confession, are too formidable for 
local management, and too threatening to be postponed. 
The proposition now before the Senate is simply that 
the National Government shall do the same thing for 
the social, as for the material, upbuilding of the South. 
Just as we ask Congress to appropriate millions for riv- 
ers and harbors; to fence in the Mississippi; to relieve 
the sufferers from southwestern floods; in short, to aid 
the people of these States to get permanently on dry 
land, where they can organize free labor according to 
modern ideas, and go forward in the generous rivalry in 
industrial competition; so do we ask of Congress to 
help the Southern people drain this pestilent marsh of 
ignorance, and lift its whole realm of society up to dry 
land. 

We do not ask Congress to teach school; indeed, more 
than one venerable Senator, within the past fortnight, 
has given painful demonstration that he might sit with 
profit on the lowest bench in any respectable school- 
room and take his first lessons in the relation of pop- 
ular education to republican institutions. We only ask 
our servants to give the people of the South, who are 
trying to place a dozen great Commonwealths alongside 
the most illustrious in the world, that timely and tem- 
porary help which the Nation owes to every State and 
section in its hour of need. We remind our servants 
that, in an emergency like this, each of them is on 
trial. No previous eminence of public service, or polit- 
ical renown, or even private excellence of character, will 
be accepted as an apology for failure to rise to this great 
occasion. Whatever may be the result to-day, this 
grand debate is now opened, and will never be silenced 
until the people of the United States place on the ground 
an effective system of common instruction, which shall 
become the vitalizing power of every good institution 
= uplifting influence now at work to save our beloved 
and, 

[P. S.— Since writing the above, and as we go to 
press, the Senate has declared itself most positively, on 
the side of equal justice for all the people.] 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES 


The teachers of Minnesota are to erect a building at Madi- 
son, at a cost of $1,000, as headquarters for the teachers of 
that State, and also for the school exhibition which the State is 
8 make. The building is to be in the shape of the Greek 

Toss, 

The General Manager for Kentucky reports a round-trip 
rate from Louisville to Madison at about $14.55. 

Colonel Armstrong, the General Maaager, for Alabama, re- 
ports a round-trip rate of about $27.50 from Montgomery to 
Madison and return. Such a cheap rate of travel should call 
& great company from the Gulf States. 

Co. Supt. J. C. McPherson, of Richmond, Ind., will speak 
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EXPENSES GOING TO MADISON. 

From the reports of our general railroad managers and State 
managers, all persons will be able to make a very close estimate 
as to the cost in traveling expenses in going to and returning 
from Madison. When there is any doubt, a letter or postal to 
the State or local manager will secure the necessary informa- 
tion. Let us now see what the necessary expenses will be at 
Madison, so that every one may count the exact cost of the 
trip before setting out. He is twice armed that is forearmed.” 

AT MADISON. 

Suppose yourself at Madison. If you walk to your hotel, or 
other place of entertainment, the transportation will be free; 
if you take a carriage furnished by the citizens, the fare to 
your boarding-place will be ten cents. The prices of board per 
day will be as follows: 

The Park Hotel (officers’ headquarters), ° ° 
Villas Hotel (officers’ headquarters), 2.50 

At Boarding Houses, 1.00 

Private Residences, ° 1.00 

Multiply the price of board per day as you may elect to pay 
by the number of days you stay, and you will have as a prod- 
uct the expense of board. In order to secure reduced rates of 
board, as above, the benefit of excursion rates, the reduced 
railroad fare to return home, and the Volume of Proceedings 
of the Association for 1884, you will need to pay the treasurer 
the Annual Membership Fee G 62.00, and get a certificate of 
membership, which will secure all the advantages referred to. 
Life-members who have paid $20 are entitled to all the benefits 
of the Association without the annual payment of $2.00. 

HOW STANDS THE ACCOUNT ? 
A—— B—, To Cash, Dr. 

Item 1. Omnibus Fare at Madison to and from depot, 20 cts. 

Item 2. Three and three-quarters days’ board, $3.75 to $9.38. 

Item 3. Membership in National Association, $2.00. 

Total, $5 95 to $11.58. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

— The Hon. Mr. Hoar is reported as saying in the Senate, 
last week, that the name of Dr. Mayo deserved to be ranked 
with that of Mr. Mann himself, for what he had done for com- 
mon-school education.” We thank Senator Hoar for this de- 
served compliment given to our Associate Editor. 

— Professor Payne argues that teachers, to be fitted for their 
places, should be masters of the educating art.“ The double 
misfortune,“ he says, of the present state of things is, that 
the greater part of those who have the direction of educational 
affairs are without any proper degree of professional compe- 
tence; and so are the easy victims of what is novel, or of what 
is pressed on their attention by the arts of declamation. Edu- 
cational hobbies are epidemic, and the evils that come to the 
schools from this source it would not be easy to exaggerate.“ 

— According to the Hon. B. G. Northrop, who is now at the 
South spreading the gospel of forest-culture, the immense 


in the old geographies, are rapidly being made habitable and 
hospitable by cultivation and tree-planting where, fifteen years 
ago, the books said, trees would not grow; the settler who does 
not plan for tree-planting is the exception. The Northern 
Pacific ‘‘ has set apart $80,000 for a forestry department,“ and 
on the Nebraska prairies over 45,000,000 trees are now thriving 
where, a few years ago, none could be seen. 

— Dr. Gregory, of the Civil Service Commission, says that 
the system will be of especial value to the Government in its 
scientific work,—first, from its facilities for securing applica- 
tions from hundreds of persons who would never think of 
seeking place under the old system; and, second, from its 
competitive methods of selecting the best of these applicants. 
„Already, he says, the Commission has letters of inquiry 
from many of the leading technological institutions of the 
country, and from large numbers of the graduates of such in- 
stitutions, and from others who have taken their scientific 
education abroad.“ 

— The district system versus the town is now the prominent 
educational question in Vermont. We judge from the press 
of that State that those municipalities that have given up the 
district rule will never desire to go back to it. The result has 
been that better teachers have been employed; children, in 
consequence, more interested in their books, and, therefore, 
more constant in attendance; and the buildings themselves 
have been put in better condition, and more helps have been 
afforded both teachers and pupils.“ We have no doubt that 
the experience of Vermont will be like that of Massachusetts 
a few years ago, when she gave up, — not without a struggle, 
however,—the old district system; and that it will be but a 
matter of three or four years when its Legislature, following 
the example of the old Bay State, will abolish the district rule 


altogether. 


speaks of Mr. Holt’s methods of teaching music: “In the 
Gaston School, South Boston, I witnessed some wonderful re- 
sults. A class of little girls, in the first grammar year, I think, 
sang exercises involving abrupt modulations, without mistake 
or hesitation, such as I doubt if any adult choir in Boston 
could perform without blunders.“ He then adds: Allow me 
to suggest to the parents, and especially to the School Com- 


on County Superintendency, before the Superintendents De- mittee of Boston, that they visit the schon named and see | (Of late years, at least, he has had 
partment at Madison, 85 worked with that in view.” 


what he is doing.” The advise is good, but it is notorious 


plains of the West, which were the great American desert | ,; 


— Mr. W. O. Perkins, a veteran teacher of music, thus |"! 


that, for the past few years, the Boston School Board has been 
content to get its knowledge of its own schools from the out- 
side. A few years ago these foreign criticisms provoked the 
most absurd legislation. Much of it has been changed during 
the past two years, but not until a great deal of mischief has 
been done. 

— In a debate which took place last month in the House of 
Lords on over-pressure in the English schools, one of the lords 
said he had no objection to a high standard of education, but 
he did object to the foreed education produced by this system 
of payments by results,—a system, as he averred, unknown in 
any other country. It led the teachers to give up all their 
time to the clever children for the purpose of winning the 
prizes, and to the neglect of those children who could not win 
prizes, and who, in the teacher’s phrase, were of no use to 
them. He thought the sooner they got rid of such a system, 
the better, which leads us to say, — and England is proving it 
most effectually,—that any system of examinations, in the re- 
sults of which rests the teacher’s reputation, salary, or place, 
will bring “cram” and overwork on the part of both pupil and 
teacher. 

— We infer from Supt. Aldrich’s report that Quincy has 
swung away in one or two directions from what he considers 
safe educational moorings. He gives us a summary of what 
has been going on in the Quincy schools during the past eight 
years, with comments and suggestions.“ These comments 
and suggestions are more significant than the history. He 
closes a very excellent report with these instructive sentences: 
We can scarcely set a higher purpose before ourselves than 
to train pupils to habits of steady, independent work and pa- 
tient self-reliance. In attempting to employ the objective 
method of teaching, founded though it be on the soundest 
principles, we are always exposed to a danger. How to get the 
largest amount of healthy work from the pupils; how to ac- 
quire the art to conceal their art, is an inquiry which Quincy 
teachers ought always to keep before them.“ 

—A manuscript has been found in Constantinople, written 
two hundred years after Christ, and which, according to Dr. 
Hitchcock, is authentic, and “ one of the most important ‘ finds’ 
of the day.” It contains what purports to be the “‘ teachings 
of the Twelve Apostles.” According to a prominent scholar, 
„the Episcopalian will flud slender ground for apostolic suc- 
cession; the Presbyterian loses his ruling elder; the Baptist 
gets ‘water poured on him, and the Congregationalist gets 
small comfort.” If the reader wonders what this very inter- 
esting fact has to do with education, we have only to say, that 
it suggests to us that the shell is one thing, and the kernel 
quite another. We are apt, in educational matters, as well as 
in religious, to exalt the one at the expense of the other. The 
shell, no doubt, is a growth from the kernel, and so the cha: 
acter of the latter may be pretty accurately determined by th. 
appearance of the first. And yet there may be a difference, 
and the meat quite as sweet and perfect in the one as in the 
other. Principles are fundamental, but their application m 


be as varied,—indeed, must be,—as the circumstances whic 

influence their action. Teachers and schools are very often 

misjudged by inspectors who are dull or hasty in their conclu- 
ons. 


OBITUARY. 


— The literary world as well as the book trade loses a most de- 
voted servant and an enthusiast in his work in the death of 
Mr. F. Leypoldt, of New York, a man widely respected, and 
by those who really knew him most warmly loved. He had 
for many years carried a heavy burden of almost profitless 
work, unable in his enthusiasm to restrain himself from enter- 


rises which he thought ought to be undertaken, and in these 
atter years, as he began to put aside the temptations of such 
ventures and could see his way clear to the success which 
should have been rest to him, he could not throw off the old 
habits of work and worry. His associate editor gives the fol- 
lowing facts as to his life: The story will be found that of a 
pure and true man, of undaunted pluck, fighting a good fight 
against circumstances of character and of position, dying just 
as he was conquering the certainty of success. His literary 
tastes sundered him from his home in Stuttgart, Germany, 
where he was born in 1837; he came to this country as a lad 
of 17, and found an employer,—and a most loyal, life-long 
friend,—in Mr. F. W. Christern, then of 763 Broadway. At 
his advice, Mr. Leypoldt went to Philadelphia in 1859, and 
started there a bookstore and circulating library, the latter 
being in charge of one of his present associates in the office. 
Here he became a publisher, but he established a branch in 
New York, and in 1864 transferred his business there; in 1865 
Mr. Henry Holt, already with him, became a partner, and 
the widely-known firm of Leypoldt & Holt was formed. In 
1871 Mr. Leypoldt withdrew from the firm, and devoted 
himself to the periodical, which, on the consolidation with it 
of Mr. Child’s Publishers’ Circular, founded in 1832, became 


toward which he had always set his — — 


it was his only dissipation,—his life, 
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22 The Publishers’ Weekly. Out of this he developed the com- 1 
plete system of trade bibliography which is the monument of 
his life, including now the Literary News, the Publishers’ — 
Trade List Annual, and the American Catalogue. This last, if 
It never paid him one cent, and was . severe load 1 
| m to carry; but he was never sorry. en the edition is : 
id the accounts will be about even. It is hoped his wife and 
| children may reap from its continuation a result denied to 
him. The Library Journal, always a pet of his, was projected 3 
years ago, and prophesied in a library department of the Pub- | 
lishers’ Weekly, and out of the consultations at ite actual 7 
start grew the American Library Association. The Inder 
Medicus, started in 1879, proved in ite early years a heavy loss, j 
and set him back again just as the skies begun to clear. His 
enthusiasm for bibliography was nothing less than a passion; 4 
day and every day. 9 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Professor Lanman’s Sanskrit Reader.—India has during 
the last quarter of a century drawn to itself the attention of 
thoughtful, cultivated persons in both hemispheres, to an ex- 
tent previous y unknown. A powerful, living interest has 
been aroused in the habits, the religion, the history, and the 
language of the great Indo-Caucasian race, to which all the 
civilized nations of Europe and America are so largely in- 
debted, as the grand fountain-head from which, down through 
the valleys of the centuries, have followed the streams of their 
own languages, learning, and literature. The number of ear- 
nest men and women who now, in almost every year, make 
long and frequest visits to British India, has become quite re- 
markable. Historians, philosophers, scholars, statesmén, and 
perhaps more than all, clergymen, are yearly seeking in the 
land of the Hindoos for new light upon one or other of the 
great problems which are to-day so powerfully exciting and 
agitating the minds of intelligent men. The immediate and 
necessary outcome of these facts,—for facts they are,—must be 
and already is an increasing and more generally diffused desire 
to gain a knowledge of the Sanskrit,—the saered language of 
India,—the study of which, till within a very few years, has 
mainly been confined to classical and philological scholars and 
toa limited number of Christian missionaries. Sanskrit 
is thus, by the march of events and the spirit of investi- 
gation and inquiry, now so strongly and widely aroused, 
summoned forth from the closet of the scholar to the 
grest language-mart of mankind; and the demand is already 
becoming urgent and general for readier means of gaining a 
knowledge of this beautiful, powerfal, and ancient language 
than have hitherto existed. 

Much has indeed been done by Williams and Max Miiller of 
Oxford, by Boehtlingk of Russia, and Roth of Berlin, and es- 
pecially by Prof. Wm. D. Whitney of Yale, whose admirable 
Grammar has now, for some eight years, held a high place of 
esteem both in Germany and in America. But the want has 
still been strongly felt of a practical Sanskrit Reader, with 
graduated passages, and with such aids and explanations as 
would enable students to prosecute the study of the language 
with only occasional, if any, assistance from a teacher. This 
want Professor Lanman undertook some years ago to supply, 
and he has performed his task with great ability and success. 
The writer, himself but a tyro,—and a rusty one,—in San- 
skrit, has long felt the want of such a book as this, and be- 
lieves it will be warmly welcomed by students and teachers, 
and the increasing body of visitors to India. The work has 
been specially prepared to meet the wants of unaided, private 
study. The author emphatically declares this, and the work 
bears ‘out the promise of his words. As a classical teacher 
and a Sanskrit learner, whose opinion may probably have some 
weight with his brethren, and with others who may wish to 
study this noble language, the writer does not hesitate to 
commend this scholarly and well arranged book as the most 
practical and serviceable work of the kind known to him. By 
its assistance in conjunction with Professor Whitney’s ‘excel- 
lent Grammar, students will be able to acquire a fair knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit with much greater pleasure and ease than 
formerly. E. R. HUMPHREYS. 

Boston, April 2, 1884. 

A Sanskrit Reader ; With Vocabulary and Notes. 


Lanman, Ph.D., professor of Sanskrit in 
Ginn, Heath & Co.; 1884. 


Charles Rockwell 
College. Boston 


The Schaff-Herzog Encyclo ia of Religious Knowl- 
edge. Editor, Philip Schaff, D D., LL. D.; associate editors, 
Rev. Samuel M. Jackson and Rev. D. S. Schaff; assisted by 
a large corps of eminent scholars in Europe and America. 
Sold exclusively by subscription; complete in three volumes, 
royal Svo, now ready. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 
12 Dey street. Price per vol, from $6.00 to $12.00. 

The completion of this great work is an event to the scholars 
of the world that demands special mention. Nearly four hun- 
dred and fifty of the ablest thinkers and writers in the world 
were employed on this encyclopedia, and their names are 
signed to the articles they have writtten, each of whom is an 
authority in his particular sphere of learhing. Among the 
German authoritative experts who contributed to this work 
are professors Dorner, Tholuck, Delitasch, Ohler, Ebrard, 
Lange, Tischendorf, Godet, Uhlhorn, Christlieb, Harnack, 
Schurer, Dillmann, Strack. Among the eminent scholars of 
Great Britain and the United States who have codperated 
are: Drs. Cairns, Calderwood, Flint, Blaikie, Lee, Mitchell, 
Stoughton, Holland, Craighton, Green, Park, Woolsey, Me. 
Cosh, Morris, Osgood; John Hall, Bishop Tuttle, Da Costa, 
ex-Provost Stille, G. F. Fisher, Ezra Abbot, James Strong, A. 
A. Hodge, F. L. Patton, Briggs, Francis, Brown, Bishop Coxe, 
Bishop Stevens, Bishop Bedell, Bishop Whiffle, Dr. Mombert, 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, Roswell D. Hitchcock, etc. The reputa- 
tion of the above list of writers is a guarantee of its authori- 
tative and standard character in all departments of Biblical 

~and ecclesiastical learning. It is not a mere translation, but 

an adaptation of the important German articles, with a large 
number of new articles, comprising a very considerable part 
of the whole work. These new articles have been prepared by 
many of the ablest of English and American scholars. Thus 
the work is, beyond that of any other work, the joint product 
of the scholarship of the world. Within the compass of three 
large volumes this work furnishes the reader with a library of 
information, much of which was, heretofore, practically in- 
accessible. It is an earnest, conscientious, laborious attempt 
to furnish a complete work of reference upon religion in his- 
tory, life, and thought, fully abreast of the times, written in a 


wholly unprejudiced and evangelical spirit. We think that 
more attention might have been given to the views of the new 
schoo! of evangelical teachers, and that the articles on Retribu- 
tion, Propitiation, Future Probation, etc., should have been 
presented by the advocates of those views. It exhaustively 
covers those fields of knowledge which are most important to 
all men,—the moral and religious,—not important to preach- 
ers, teachers, and professional men alone. Here, in three vol” 
umes, so within the reach of all purses, we have the vast and 
important fields of moral and religious knowledge covered 
much more accurately and comprehensively than is done in 
any other encyclopwdia, though composed of ten to twenty 
volumes. This great result is accomplished, not by omitting 
what ought to be inserted, but by that rarest art of able writers, 
namely, the ability to state succinctly, yet comprehensively, 
what belongs to a subject, and omitting what does not belong 
to it. This work has been commended in strong terms by the 
leading scholars in America of all denominations, including 
Dr. Morgan Dix, Bishop Simpson, Dr. Howard Crosby, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Dr. John Hall, Dr. R. S. Storrs, President 
Burchard, Ormiston, Prof. Hodge, President Porter, Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, Prof. Shedd, Prof. Park, President Seelye, Prof. 
Fisher, Dr. William M. Taylor, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, and 
many others. The matter is admirably arranged under subject 
heads, and thoroughly indexed, making it convenient for ready 
reference. It has excellent maps, and is adapted especially to 
meet the wants of clergymen, Sabbath-school teachers, stu- 
dents, and all persons desiring accurate knowledge in every 
department of religious investigation. Great credit is due to 
Rev. Dr. Schaff and his able associates for the successful com- 
pletion of a work of such vast proportions, involving labor and 
scholarship unequaled by any other work in our language. 
To Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, publishers, American scholars 
owe a debt of gratitude, and a generous patronage for the 
admirable manner in which they have performed their im- 
portant part in this great undertaking. The work is well 
printed, upon excellent paper, and bound in a substantial 
manner, in three volumes, aggregating over twenty-six hun- 


dred pages. 


Gately’s Universal Bducator. An Educational opeedia 
and Business Guide, Edited by Charles E. e, A. M., 
LL. B., and M. R. Gately. Three volumes in one. Boston: 
M. R. Gately. 

This work supplies the schools and institutions of learning, 
as well as the general public, with a good cyclopedia of infor- 
mation, prepared by special experts for each department, upon 
all subjects of practical interest. In Vol. I., Vegetation, Nat- 
ural History, Geology, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, 
Physical Geography, History, and Legal Forms, are treated 
with great thoroughness. Vol. II. deals with Arithmetic, 
Drawing and Painting, Physics and Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, and Medical topics. Vol. III. is devoted to Gram- 
mar, English Poetry, Rhetoric, Logic, Elocution, Phonogra- 
phy, Synonyms, Pronunciation of Foreign Languages, Pen- 
manship, Music, Letter Writing, Bookkeeping, Quotations 
from Foreign Languages, Deportment, Games, Tailors’ Meas- 
ures, Household Affairs, etc. The several subjects are so 
treated that each sub-division is complete in itself, making the 
book, with its admirable index, a complete and handy book of 
reference. Fundamental principles are clearly explained, and 
the practical value of application are given, and technical 
terms defined as they occur. Its maps and illustrations are 
in the highest style of the art of book-making, and the bind- 
ing substantial. Teachers and school officers, in search of 
some one volume that is in itself a library of information for 
pupils, should examine Gately’s Universal Educator. It 
meets a growing want among the great mass of our American 


people for accurate information on educational subjects, and 
also supplies knowledge of the sciences essential for the suc- 
ul prosecution of business and trades of the Nation. 


Hygienic Physiology. By Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D. New A 


ork: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This book has been edited and indorsed for the use of schools 
by the Department of Scientific Temperance Instruction of the 
W. C. T. U. of the United States, under the direction of Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, superintendent, and with special reference to 
the use of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, to meet the demands 
of recent legislation in several States upon this subject. Mr. 
Steele has adapted it from his Fourteen Weeks in Human Physi- 
ology, and gives clearly the principles which underlie the pres- 
ervation of health and the formation of correct physical habits. 
It is supplied with many beautiful illustrations, which will 
greatly ald in teaching the descriptions of the organs of the 
body. The scientific physiological effects of alcoholic stimu. 
lants and narcotics are faithfully stated, and a valuable appen- 
dix gives hints about the gick-room, antidotes to poisons, and 
questions for class-use; on the skeleton, muscles, skin, respira- 


tion, and the voice; the circulation, digestion, and food; the 
nervous system, and the special senses, all of topics 
discussed in the body of excellent ‘book. — — 


Through Spain on Donkey-back. Drawings by W. Parker 
Bodfish. Boston: D. - 
— * 2 D. Lothrop & Co. Quarto, unique bind 
This is an unique volume. Its illustrations are novel and 

numerous, and its letter-press remarkably sprightly. The au- 
thor of this volume modestly reserves his name, but he has 
produced an eminently readable and lively book. It is inform- 
ing and it is amusing. We congratulate both author and art- 
ist upon the very happy manner in which their work has been 
done. And to the publishers, also, large praise is due for hav- 
ing produced a truly artistic volume, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 

Boston, have just issued in a neat little book, The Creed and 

Faith, reported Dec. 19, 1883, by the “‘ Creed 

States. 

— G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street, New 
York City, have published a valuable paper in pamphlet-form, 
read before the New York Genealogical and Biographical Soci- 
ety, Dec. 14, 1883, with After-thoughts by William Hague, 
D.D., on Ralph Waldo Emerson, price 25 cents. 

— Parents and teachers of Sunday and day schools should 
be constantly watchful in regard to the reading of the children 
under their care. It is well to know that books published by 
certain publishers and societies are a guarantee of the high 
character and adaptation to the needs of juvenile readers. 
Such are the publications of the Amer. S. S. Union, the Amer. 
Tract Soc., the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub, Soc., 
and many others. The latest book published by the last- 
named society is entitled The Last o’ the Luscombs ; price, 
$1.25; a New-England story of interest, and teaching good les- 
sons to boys. 

— Phonography is a department of culture that is deservedly 
attracting much attention at the present time. Students need 
it in their work in the class-room and in the lecture-hall; 
professional reporters will, year by year, be in greater demand; 
and for the benefit of both these classes Mr. G. G. Allen has 
devised a method of which Dr. Thomas Hill, ex-president of 
Harvard University, says: I have been greatly interested in 
Mr. G. G. Allen’s method of teaching phonograpby, and greatly 
pleased with it. I have long been convinced that in this, as 
in other arts, practice should precede analysis. 4 
method should begin by teaching the pupil first of all, at the 
very beginning, to write and read in reporting-style, allowing 
phonetic analysis and exact representation to be taught only 
after the pupil has gained the power of reading the reporting- 
style, and of writing it in five or six times the speed of long- 
hand. Mr. Allen’s book is certainly a departure in the right 
direction, and must, it seems to me, be of great use in extend- 
ing the acquisition of this most useful art.’’ 

— Messrs. Cassell & Co, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York, 
have in press for immediate publication, The United States 
Art Directory and Year Book (second year), being a 
Chronicle of Events in the Art World, and a Guide for all in- 
terested in the progress of Art in America; compiled by Mr. 
8. R. Koehler. This new edition of a book which was univer- 
sally pronounced one of the most useful publications ever is- 
sued, will be found to have been materially improved and aug- 
mented. Principal among these attractions are the Chron- 
icle,” giving a concise but very full account of the art events 
of the past year, and the illustrations, of which there are no 
less than seventy-six, most of them full-page. Of these 
illustrations, forty-four are given as souvenirs of the 
exhibitions, representing some of the principal pictures 
shown during the year; three are devoted to sculpture, ten 
represent American art in Europe, and the balance, nineteen 
in all, consists of views and plans of nearly all the more im- 
portant buildings devoted to art, in the shape of museums, 
academies, etc., throughout the United States. All the in- 


formation given in the book has been carefully revised down 
to date. The list shows that no part of the country has been 
neglected, as it embraces the States and territories from the 
2 — to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to 
the Cc. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Last o’ the Luscombs ; by Helen Pearson Barnard ; $1.25. Boston : 

Congregational 8. 8. and Pub. Society. 
orid’s Cyclopedia and Library of Universal Knowledge ; Lilus. ; com- 

piled by Prof. H. IL. Williams. New York : World M’f’g Co., publishers. 

The Epistle to the Romans; by H. A. W. Meyer, Ph.D, and others; 
$3.00 . Apostolic Life, Vol. I.; by Joseph Parker, D. D.; $1.50 per vol. 
Sy ay rT of Religious Knowledge; by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
Vol. III.; from $6 to $12 per vol. The Dance of Modern Society ; by 
W. C. Wilkinson ; 60cts. New York: Funk & Wagualls. 
yo Physiology ; J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D.; $1.25. New York: 
. 8. Barnes & Co 


Health and Strength for Girls: by Mary J. Safford, M. P., and Mary 
E. Allen; 60 ots. Life ot Ollver Wendell Holmes; by E. E. Brown; 
$1.50. Boston; D. Lothrop & Co. 

Carola; by Hesba Stretton ; $1.25. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. 

— Fourteenth Annual Report of the Mass, Homm@opathic Hospital 
Boston, Dec., 1883. ’ 


— 
— — 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The — — number of the Bibliothecra Sucra comes promptly to hand. 

ons, — — ane replete with — ng and 
0 ent w ave always characteriz uarterly. . 

Goodrich, Oberlin, Ohio.] 

— The article on the“ The Art and Science of Sanitation, by Dr. E. M. 
Hunt, in the Sanitarian for April is worthy of being printed in pamphlet 
form, and scattered broadcast. This magazine is certainly doing a noble 
work. [New York: 54 a year] 

— Prof. Wm. Taylor Thom contributes a very interesting literary arti- 
cle to the March —— entitled Some Parallelisms Between 
Shakespeare's English, and the Negro-English of the United States.” 
The on the “ Portraits of Shakespeare,” in the same No. is embel- 
Ta th two very fine portraits. (Leonard Scott Pub. Oo, New York.) 

— The leading articles in Blackwood's Edinburgh 
are “ The Life Lord Lytton,” “ Proposed Med eal Lagisiation,” 
Earthly — 4 * Slaughter in the Soudan,” and “ A Ladys 
Ride Across onduras.“ (Leonard . 

St., Philadelphia } 1 Scott Pub. Co., 1104 Walnut 

— The Andover Review for April contains, as usual, a full list of timely 
and interesting articles. Among those of general interest may be men- 
tioned the Biblical and Historical criticisms by Profs. Brown and Smythe, 
and Rev. ©. C. Starbuck ; , Theistic Evolution,” by Rev. F. H. Johnson: 
and the “ The Christian Ministry: A Few Thoughts for Students in our 
1 2 Their Friends,” by Prest. Porter. Boston: Houghton, 


— The Bay State Monthly for 
ite es are 


contents. 
Among artic) Charles 
Z. Turing; The Boston T. M. C. A.; The Ohio Floods ; 


A Bong of the Winds; Lancaster in Acadia, and the Aca- 
of July Oration in 1800. We believeithis magazine has an — 2 place 
part 
$8 


to fill,and that the publisbers and editors are do t well, 
There should be a o circle of enthusiastic readers. 00. [J. N. 
McClintock & Oo, l Nik St., Boston.] * 
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Mass. Teachers in Council. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Essex Co Teachers’ 
Asssoc. was he'd in Peabody Institute Hall, Peabody, on Fri 
day, April 4. B. B. Russell, of Lawrence, president, called 
the Assoc. to order at 9 a. m. The attendance was very large, 
probably 600 teachers and school-officers being present. 

After the transaction of preliminary business, appointment 
of committees, etc., Mr. J. L Brewster, Supt. of Schools of 
Lawrence, was introduced and read a very able practical paper 
on“ Language, in which he urged with great force the im- 
portance of training pupils to speak correctly in ordinary con- 
versation. The paper was commended and discussed by O. B. 
Bruce of Lynn, Mr. Anthony of Bradford Academy, and Mr- 

Iton of Newburyport. 
oe second paper was given by Mr. J. V. Bergen, Jr., prin- 
cipal of Peabody High School, on „Some Moral Dangers of 
Public Schools. The speaker stated, with commendable frank- 


ness, the perils to character that surround the pupils in our ion 


and urged that one of the most important duties of 
pee — to ward off these dangers and teach the true 
principle of methods of right living.” There is a looseness 
in manners and morals in our schools that should be corrected. 
He cited many important facts, showing the dangers to purity 
and honor in country and city schools, and said there are times 
of immoral epidemics in the little school-world as there are in 
the world outside. There are contagions that spread and de- 
moralize that emanate often from a single vile character in the 
school. These must be rooted out, and proper precautions 
taken to prevent the spread of pernicious influences, Prompt 
action is often necessary. There is often a spirit of brutality 
shown in the play-ground by boys, and among girls the bru- 
tality of an ungoverned tongae is hardly less to be deplored. 
The democracy of the play-ground is a good educator if kept 
pure. The correction of moral delinquencies requires the tact 
and wisdom of the teacher. The eye of the instructor must 
be quick to discern the improper conduct, and the penalty fo: 
vicious action must be sure and prompt. The schools should 
be the nurseries for every manly and womanly virtue. 

In the discussion of this paper, Mr. Wadsworth of Lawrence 
said that moral dangers lark both inside and outside of the 
school. The teacher’s great power for correction must come 
mainly from individual effort with pupils, rather than by set 
moral lectures. In this matter no special rules can be given 
tor correcting the evil. Mr. Brewster of Lawrence thought 
great care should be taken not to charge all the looseness of 
manners or immoralities of the young to the public schools. 
The school in America has always been the nursery of good 
character. Vile boys and girls do not become vile in the 
schools, but in spite of them. The trouble comes from out- 
side, and the school has ever been a powerful help to correct it. 

Mr. Adams of Beverly thought there was danger of placing 
too much stress upon the intellectual lines of school work, to 
the neglect of the recognition of pupils as moral beings. We 
as teachers should, by our acts, emphasize the moral side of 
our work. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Bergen, and Mr. Hol- 
land of North Andover. 

+ Mr. Burrill of Boston gave several readings during the ses- 
sions of the Assoc. 

The concluding paper of the morning was given by G. H. 
Martin, agent or the Board of Education; subject, Some of 
Nature's Helps to the Teacher.’ While the most important 
work of the teacber is character-building, he must also train 
the mind how to acquire knowledge. Nature has given the 
child his senses as his helps to knowledge. The work of the 
primary teacher is to develop clearly ideas, and teach the 
proper use of words. The idea and the words must be associ- 
ated. Whenever a new idea is taught a new word should be 
taught also. Language teaching must be continued as long as 
new ideas are to be taught. If we follow nature we shall suc- 
ceed. He said attention must be secured by awakening inter- 
est. Good health and active imaginations are essential to the 
highest success combined, with the proper recognition of the 
conscience of the child. 

The Assoc, adjourned until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


On assembling for the afternoon session, the president called 
for reports of committees, and Supt. Bruce of Lynn, chairman 
of Com. on Nomination of Officers, reported the following list, 
which was accepted, and the officers unanimously elecied: 
Prest.— J. K. Cole, Peabody; Vice-Prest. — L. P. Brickett, 
Lynn; Sec.—Owen B. Stone, Salem; Treas.—N. A. Moulton, 
Newburyport ; Conncillors — E. C. Adams, Beverly; A. C. 
Wadsworth, Lawrence; Miss A. R. Thaxter, Salem. 

The Com, on Resolutions also made their report, which was 
adopted, thanking the citizens of Peabody for hospitalities, the 
railroads for free return-tickets, the lecturers and essayists for 
their papers, and the retiring Board of Officers for their suc 
cessful management of the Association during the year. 

W. E. Sheldon of Boston, being called upon, made some state- 
ments in regard to the National Educational Assoc. meeting 
at Madison, Wis., and explained the plans for the excursion to 
that meeting from Massachusetts, and referred the teachers of 
Essex Co. to W. E. Nevins, Esq., of Salem, who has the charge 
of the excursion for the county. 

Mr. Clarence E. Kelly, principal of the high school of Haver- 
hill, presented a paper on Examinations, Mr. Kelly favored 
examinations in the higher grades for determining in part the 
qualifications for promotions, He thought, properly conducted, 
examinations profitable for pupils and essential to a complete 
tystem of schools. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Wadsworth of Lawrence, 
Mr. Bruce of Lynn, Mr. Sheldon of Boston, and Mr. Brewster 
of Lawrence, 

The next exercise was a very interesting and — rr 
delivered paper by Miss Mary E. Stanley, first assistant of the 
Paillips School, Salem, on “ Readiug,” which she illustrated 
by a class of boys, who did themselves and their able teacher 
great credit by their excellent exercise. 

2 discussion of reading was continued by P. P. Field, of 
em. 


he closi was given O. B. Bruce, of n, On 
The Teacher Before His 1 following is * — 


The consideration of this topic implies the class to be taught, the means 
used, the method ¥ using them. The teacher should havea prior knowl- 
his class, idually and collectively, its average ty, enter- 

and advantage, This involves a knowledge 


of the mental activitie 


and their relations, the order of development, and the process of train- 
ing. His knowledge of the subject taught should be extensive, comprehen. 
sive, accurate, and familiar, in both its nature and relations. The selection 
of matter should be directed to the essential rather than the extraneous, 
and arranged according to its value in nature, and adaptation to the ca. 
ty of his class and time for instruction. In its relation it should fol- 

ow the order of logical sequence, and to be of interest it should be graphic, 
foreibie, clear, and effective. Such preparation will render the teacher 
abundant in resources, fertile in expédients, provident for contingencies, 
Before his class the teacher should have due regard to his person, being 
becoming in appearance, attitude, and gesture; being cheerfal, informal, 
and devoid of antry, or idiosyncrasies; being earnest, active, and fac- 
ile; being vigilant as to self in tone, manner, patience, poise ; as to pupils’ 
answers, attention, and positions; as to temperature and ventilation of 
room, and the divisions of time for pepe 2 imparting, testing, and as- 
signing work. His language should be 6 mple, p concise, and 
graph » amply illustrated, yet devoid of diffuseness or glittering gener- 


Among the methods of using means, questioning stands presminent. 
Three important offices of the question are, the — or feeler; 
the imparter, or giver; the examiner, or tester. he first enables the 
teacher to feel his way in relation to knowledge receatly acquired by the 
Class, to prove its correctness and retention, to sound its de pths, to excite 
a like condition, or consciousness and order of ideas as before, to form a 
logical connection between the present and the previous knowledge, and 
thus prepare his class|for new matter. The second incited interest, ex- 
cites thought, and induces expression concerning fresh knowledge, com- 
bines the general facts or principles, and thus far aids toward a unity of 
topics. The third determines the nature and extent of the upil's work, 
as to its accuracy, deduction of principles and their applicat on, and also 
test the mental power acquired by the * It also — & means of 
self-criticism of the teacher's work, of its unity, accuracy, and Impress 

ought, evoke power, develop strength, re activity, induce expres- 
„and furnish knowledge. 


EVENING SESSION. 


An able lecture was given by James F. Blackinton, of the 
Emerson School, Boston, on “ Silent Forces in Education.“ 
Adjourned. 


— — ů 


MIDDDESEX COUNTY TEACHER’S ASSOC. 


Nearly 600 teachers attended the thirty-first annual meeting 
of this Assoc, in Waltham, Friday, April 4; Prest. E. H. 
Davis, of Woburn, was in the chair, with B. H. Drake, of Wal- 
tham, as secretary. 

The regular exercises opened with an able paper by Geo 
W. Howe, of Lowell, on N Hlstorg, in its relation to — 
studies, bearing especially upon the study of Greek, Roman, 
and Jewish history. 

In an essay on Examinations and Examiners,” W. H. 
Lambert, of Malden, deprecated the extensive use of examina- 
tions as they have been carried on. They were well enough 
in their place, he thought, but he would have them given care- 
fully and mainly by the teachers themselves. 

First Steps in Reading.“ and How to Present a New 
Reading Lesson“ were the subjects of two papers by Mary E. 
Doyle and N. Grace Gould, of Woburn. With some half-dozen 
of their pupils, who entered school last September, they gave a 
practical illustration of object-teaching and reading at sight 
from the blackboard. The children showed a notable interest 
2 which was witnessed with much favor by the 
audience. 

Next came an address on How to Teach Geography, by Chas. 
F. King, of Boston. His very excellent methods have been 
fully explained in the columns of Taz JouRNAL, It is need- 
less to say that the interest was general. 

In the afternoon, Pauline T. Wood, of Malden, gave a paper 
on“ School Discipline.“ Mental Arithmetie“ was discussed 
by J. T. Prince, agent of the State Board of Ed.; E. H. Holt, 
of Boston, made some remarks on music; and Drawing was 
represented by Charles M. Carter, of Boston. 

he Hon. J. W. Dickinson followed with some useful hints 
about the collection of school statistics. It appears the reports 
from the various towns and cities come to the State Board in 
all manner of forms, some of them very defective. The object 
= 4 paper was to introduce a simple, yet uniform, system 
or all. 

A portion of the session was taken up in discussion upon 
school-work. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave the concluding 
address as to how temperance can most effectually be taught 
in the schools. 

At the business session, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Prests.—W. H. Lambert, of Malden. 
Vice Prests.—A. H. Whitcomb, of Lowell; S. E Harwood, of 
Newton; Miss Mary L. Ives, of Framingham; R. L Fletcher, 
of Cambridge; and B. W. Drake, of Waltham. Er. Com.— 
G. A. Southworth, of Somerville; Miss Amelia Davis, of Fram- 
ingham; C. W. Parmenter, of Waltham; W. C. Frost, of New- 
ton; and B. F. Morrison, of Medford. Sec. and Treas.—C. 
W. Morey, of Lowell. 

A resolution was passed regretting the death of Supt. Mor- 
rill, of Lowell. 

Altogether the meeting was a 2 successful one, reflecting 
credit on officers and members. e regret that want of space 
prevents our giving here a more extended report. 


PERSONALS. 


— Prof. John W. Clark, of the Agricultural College, at Am- 
herst, Mass., has resigned, having been appointed superintend- 
ent of a large fruit farm in Colorado. 

— Mies F.ances E. Willard announces her retirement from 
the lecture field, after ten years of continuous work. She will 
devote herself to the care of her aged mother, and to literary 
work. 

— Prof. C. A: Young, of Princeton, has been giving s series 
of lectures on Physics at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. His book 
on the san has been translated into 
and Russian, while 8,000 copies have been sold in England. 

— Nicolas Triibner and Frederic Leypoldt. publishers, have 
died within a day of each other,—the one in London, the other 
in New York th were Germans by birth and education, 
but their work was done in English literature. Triibner was 
nearly 67 years old, Leypoldt about 49. 

— Francois Auguste Marie Mignet, the celebrated French 
historian, and the oldest member of the French Academy, 
both in point of age and membership, died last week. He was 
the author of many historical works which have become stand- 
ard in France, and is said to have labored half-a-century on 2 
History of the Reformation,“ which has not yet been pub- 
lished, 

— Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer, wife of Oswald Cues Ca, of 
New York. proprietor of the Staats Zeituny, died yesterday, 
aged 69. Upon the death of her first busband,, Jacob Uhl, she 


became the owner of the Staats Zeitung, which she personaly 
managed until her marriage to Mr. Ottendorfer 


French, German, Italian, | j 


—— 


later. She was much loved by the Germans of that city for 
her numerous and liberal gifts to schools and charities. 

— The touching persistence with which the late J. R. Green, 
the historian, labored in his last days upon his book, The Con- 
quest of England, is chronicled by his widow. ‘‘ The pages,“ 
she writes, which now close were the last words ever written 
by his hand. ‘I have work to do that I know is good,’ he said 
when he heard that he had only a few days to live: ‘I will 
try to win bu! one week more to write some part of it down.’ 
As death drew near he said, for the first time, ‘Now I am 
weary; I can work no more.“ 

— News has just been received of the death, at Cordoba, 
South America, on the 16th of February last, of Mr. Stevens, 
assistant to the well-knewn astronomer, Dr. B. A. Gould, in 
charge of the National Observatory of the Argentine Republic. 
While Mr. Stevens was seated at the breakfast-table he was 
struck and instantly killed by a flash of lightning during one 
of the sudden thunder-storms of those latitudes. Mr. Stevens 
was a native of New Hampshire and a graduate of Dartmouth. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The board of overseers of Harvard College have voted to 
abolish the professorship of Ancient, Patriotic, and Modern 
Greek, established in 1860, and occupied by the late Professor 
Sophocles. 

— The number of practical agricultural schools in Italy has 
reached 30. They are scattered in different parts of the king- 
dom, and are provided with suitable conveniences, including 
small farms adapted to various kinds of cultivation and to use- 
ful experiments, and are in the charge of and effi- 
cient persons, 

— Two new educational 3 — have been started in Ger- 
many, — the Catholic School Journal for Northern Germany, 
published in Breslau; and the Frankfort School Journal, the 
organ of the Frankfort Teachers’ Association and Middle 
Rhine Teachers’ Union. The New School of Vienna has sus- 
pended publication. 


— An art school isto bea new and distinctive feature of 
Princeton College. The professorship has already been en- 
dowed, liberal donations have been made and promised, but 
additional subscriptions have yet to come in before the work can 
be begun upon the building which it is proposed to set apart 
specially for the new department. 

— A deputation of ladies from the Ontario Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union waited on the Minister of Education, 
March 26, with a petition having more than 4,000 signatures, 
praying for the introduction of temperance text-books in the 
schools. From the reply of the ter, the ladies hope that 
the request will soon be granted. 

— One of the Circulars of Information lately issued by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, contains Recent School 
Law Decisions, compiled by Lyndon A. Smith, AB, LL M.” 
The laws bear upon the following general topics: Powers of 
Legislatures, School Districts, Taxation, ool Property, 
School Officers, Schools and Studies, Teachers, Administration. 


— We have received a copy of the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Jackson Street Free Kindergarten Association of San 
Francisco. The Association now carries six kindergartens, 
with 342 children, in the very worst quarter of the city. The 
last of them was organized in October; the expenses are car- 
ried entirely by Mrs. George Hearst. 

— The Dakota Outlook thinks that Yankton College is the 
most important acquisition, even from a money point of view, 
Yankton has ever gained. The college was founded by the 
Congregational Churches of Dakota, which exercise a saper- 
visory control over it through a board of trustees. During the 
present year there have been in attendance ninety students, 
eight of whom are in the freshman class. 

— At the last meeting of the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Study of Greek in France, two essays were read. The 
first was by M. Henry Houssaye on the Agrarian Law in Sparta; 
the second was on the real etymological meaning of the wo 
poet, a subject which was treated in an interesting as well as 
jearned manner, by M. Henri Weil. The next meeting will 
be devoted to the election of officers and the distribution of 
prizes. 

— The Prussian Ministers of Public Works and of Worship 
have issued a joint decree concerning the windows in the class- 
rooms of public schools, It requires that the windows shall 
be of sufficient size and height, and shall be on the left of the 
pupils. If additional light is needed, it shall come from win- 
dows in the rear, and never in front or at the right side. As 
light from opposite directions is not in accordance with correct 
modes of illuminating, it cannot be allowed. 

— A very interesting circular, issued by the French Minister 
of Education under the direction of the of Primary In- 
struction, orders the suppression of a certain kind of surveil- 
lance in the primary normal schools. During school-hours, in 
the dormitories, and even out of school, the discipline will be 
under the charge of the pupils. All will in turn have a part 
wisely — = in the general ** The pupils are to be 
led to think it quite natural to treated like men, and no 
longer like children. 

— At a recent meeting to discuss compulsory education, 
held in St. Louis, letters from several prominent educators 
were read. President Eliot of Harvard wrote that he is in fa- 
vor of compulsory attendance of children at public schools, 
President McCosh of Princeton, said that he is convinced that 
we shall not get the whole people educated except on a system 
of obligatory education. President Porter of Yale, said that 
he took it for granted that the only reason why the State is 
ustified in taxing all its citizens for the support of its public 
schools, is that it may promote its true well-being; and 
defend itself from irreparable disaster; and that, if this is to 
be assumed, then it is equally clear that it is not only its right, 
but its duty, to — attendance under proper limits on some 
efficient po public, parochial, or private. 

— Switzerland boasts that she has à thousand otic songs. 
Germany has perhaps even more. — — 
shows, in the Boston Musical Herald, that just the opposite is 
true in this country: ‘‘ America has no national music. The 
stirring poetic compositions known as her national songs are 
nearly all of them set to foreign airs. Even the music of 
‘Yankee Doodle“ isan old English version of ‘Chevy Chace.’ 
‘Glory, glory, Hallelujah’ is indeed American in subject, 
words, and music, and when sung to Mrs. Howe’s noble poem, 
written after an evening visit to the camps of the Potomac,— 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord,“ 


i thy rhythmic expression of the spirit of the days of 
68. ‘The music — Banner’ is not original. 


seven years '’63, 
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‘ America’ is the old English air of God Save the Queen,’ 
and Hail Columbia’ is an exotic.“ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. Gar, So. Pueblo, Colorado. 
CoLoRADA.—The State Constitution does not exempt de- 


nominational school property from taxation. A movement is 
now on foot to urge the next legislature to submit an amend- 


ment to the Constitution to a popular vote. It should sucoeed. There C 


are 150 boysin the State Reform School at Golden. This institution has 
wn so rapidly that it is now out of funds. The Governor and other 
citizens of the State will advance the money, and depend upon 
the next Genera) assembly to reimburse them.——The Greeley Tribune 
prints an interesting biographical sketch of om David Boyd, the presi- 
ent of State Teachers’ Assoc. We glean that he was born in Ireland, 
was an officer in the late war, is a graduate of Michi Univ. in the 
class of ‘66, and withal has led an honored and useful life.——In the 
State School of Mines, at Golden, there are 38 young men and 10 young’! 
ladies.——Prof. Remington, than whom there is no more indefatigable 
worker in the State, has been prostrated by overwork. Put down the 
brakes, Brother R.—The Deaf-Mute Inst., Colorado Springs, has been 
very unfortunate in its management for some time. The colleges of the 
State contemplate an Intermediate Collegiate Oratorical Contest Assoc. 
—<A busy man is R. L. Kent, who has charge of the vocal music in 
the State Univ. and also in the Pueblo schools. In addition thereto he 
has of a conservatory of musicin Pueblo. fn all these interests 


he does his work well. 


Inprana.—Joseph John Mills, assistant Supt. of the Indian - 
apolis schools for several years past, has resigned his position 
in order to enter upon his duties as president of Earlham Coll. 
Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Evansville, Fort Wayne, La Fayette, 
Bloomington, Muncie, and North Vernon, have been selected by the State 
Board as the points at which examinations will be held, beginning June 
17, for State certificates. The applicants will be required to pass in all 
the common school branches, and in addition, Physical Geography, Con- 
stitution, General History, Plane — Algebra, Physics, Zodlogy, 
Botany. English and American Literature, Rhetoric, and Moral Science. 
F. eight months’ experience as a teacher, and good character arethe first 
requisites for the applicant to possess.—— The Manchester High School 
recently added $86 to its Library Fund, by giving “ The Hoosier School- 
master,” as a dramatic entertainment.——Supt. Ch arles F. Coffin, of New 
Albany, has been offered a $2,000 professorship in the State Normal 
School of Michigan. 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, Fast Waterloo, Iowa. 
Iowa.—The Attorney General has decided that teachers’ 
wages are due monthly, and may be collected by law with in- 
terest, if payment is delayed.——The courts have recently 
ruled that the Bible may be legally read in the schools. The decision is 
welcomed, as there has n some bad raling on that subject by a previ- 
ous State Supt.——The report of the Iowa Reform School shows over 300 
inmates. The teaching is done by five teachers,—one gentleman, salary 
$480 1 and four ladies at $240. The teaching forces seems to be en- 
tirely disproportionate to the needs. As many of the attendants are re- 
ceived com tively illiterate, it should be seen to that fine instruction 
be secured atone for lost opportunities, and to better fit the former 
vagrants for usefulness. For the State to do otherwise is to be“ penny 
wise and pound foolish ”——Prest. Gilchrist's report to the legislature fully 
justifies the use of all State funds, and shows satisfactorily the progress 
and worth of the Normal at Cedar Falls. The enrollment has increased 
from 155 the first year to 301 for 1882 3. One hundred and sixty-five 
uates, largely en in teaching in the public schools, yearly re 
ect more honor on the faculty from whom they received instruction. 
The careful retention of the able corps of teachers, the increase in the 
requirements for graduation, and the yearly commendation of examin- 
ing committees, gives the State Normal an Increasing respect in the State. 


State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, lola, Kan. 
Kansas.—The course of study for normal institutes for 1884 
has been revised by the State Board of Ed., and will be pub 


lished at once. Prof. J. H. Canfield, of the State Univ., has 


been offered the chancellorship of the Univ. of Dakota. It is to be ho 
that he can be induced to remain in Kansas.—The Missouri Tak 
School Supts. will meet in Atchison, Friday, April 11, 1884. Suapts. Green. 
wood of Kansas City, Tillotson of Topeka, and James of Omaha, are on 
the executive committee, and have prepared the following topics for dis. 
cussion: 1. What length of is —— to 228 — 
elementary instruction? 2. at assistance can 5 teac 
N 7 How ? 3. What 22 . gua to collec and publish ? 
4. What can be done for the dull pup 

The following additional institute appointments are reported to us: 


. Place. Time. Conductor. 

Atchison, Atchison, Jaly, F. M. Draper. 

hase Cottonwood Falls, July, John Dietrich. 
Cherokee, Columbus, Jaly, E. T. Ingham. 
Clay, Clay Center, July, T. D. Fitzpatrick. 
Dickenson, Abilene, August, J. M. Greenwood. 
Douglas, Lawrence, July, O. E. Olin. 
Bourbon, Ft. Scott, July, D. E. Sanders. 


Shawnee Topeka uly 
Dr. P. J. Williams of the State Univ., is ‘ep to conduct three in- 


stitutes during the coming season in Johnson, Jewell, and Mitchell Cos. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.—Supt. Smith, of Hennepin Co., reports a num- 
ber of interesting commencement exercises in his county re- 
cently. At Champlain a class of 12 graduated; at Maple Grove 
a class of 10, and at Armstrong a class of 13, This is an example of the 
fruits of grading count: y schools.—The no-recess plan has been aban. 
doned in Stillwater. Minneapolis teachers are —— the plan with 
differing views.——Two school-boys in Stillwater eng in a fight, and 
one drew a knife and cut the other in the arm.——Circulars received from 
Supt. Cook, of Olmsted, show that he is doing an excellent work in that 
county.—The St. Paul city treasurer, on March 27, paid to the teachers 
of that city $12,000 ——State Supt. Kiehle is very busy visiting and lect- 
uring at the institutes. He averages two lectures a week. — Recently 
seven teachers resigned their places in the Minneapolis public schools ._— 
The spring term of the graded schools of the State generally o ned March 
31, with a large increase in attendance of pupils.——Prin. Hotaling, of 
Moorhead, is dine an excellent work. The attendance of pupils is rap- 
—1 increasing, and a new school-building will be erected during the com- 

summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Dr. E. E. Higbee, Supt of Pablic Instr., 
who at present resides at Lebanon, will remove to Lancaster 
about the first of April. He will then be nearer the work of 
hia office. ——Mr. James H. Hood, of Frederick, Md., daughter of the late 
Daniel Schell, has donated $10,000 to the trastees of Franklin and Mar- 
shall Coll. for the erection of an observatory, to be known as the 
„Daniel Scholl Observatory.“ The work of building will be begun at 
once,——The private library of the late Dr. Coleman, consisting of more 
than 20,000 — was recently given to Lafayette Coll., in which he 
was a professor for many years.—The Central Normal School and the 

ublic schools of Lock Haven recently gave ‘‘ Longfellow Day“ enter- 

nments, of which the local papers contained fall reports.——G. B. G. 


Kinsloe. „editor of the Clinton Republican, ae gives a free 
scholarship for the full elementary course in the Central Normal School, 
4 Lod graduate of the Lock Haven High School having the highest 
standing. 


State Editor, T. C. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 

Tennessee.—In his lately-published annual report, State 
Supt. Paine speaksencouragingly of the progress of the public- 
school system. The following are some of the statistics: 
White population, 418,872; colored, 142,624; total, 561,496. White schools 
opened, 4,727; colored, 1,384; total, 6,111. White pupils enrolled, 261,297; 
colored, 65,934; total, 327,231. White pupils in daily average attendance, 
144,306; colored, 31,498; total, 175,804. White male teachers employed, 
8,762; white female, 1,518; total, 8,280 Colored male teachers employed, 
1,031; colored females, 422; total, 1,453. Grand total employed, 6,733 
Total receipts 31,204. 788.40. Total expenditures, $918,863 03. Number of 
school-houses, 4 506; erected during the year 297. Estimated value of 


school property, $1,120,549 96, Average number of days taught during 


the year, 78. Ave month paid teachers, $27.79. Average cost of 
tuition per Be —. 73% cents. The Co. Supts. are elected by 
the county courts and inadequately paid. The sum of $1,690 was ex- 

ded in summer-institute work. avy county institutes were held 
hroughout the State. Besides aid to the institute work, the Peabody 
Trustees gave $1,800 to various town schools. The State spends $10,000 
and the Peabody Trustees $9,000 per annum on the State Normal College, 
at Nashville. The average cost per pupil in private schools was $1.50, 
while in the public schools it was only 7344 cents. The administration of 
Supt. Paine has been characterized by sound judgment and efficiency, 


and has given general satisfaction. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TasH, Portland, Me. 

— C. H. Morrill, of Cornish, was the successful applicant 
among 12 who applied for the position of principal of the high 
school of Old Orchard. He commenced his duties March 
31. Mr. Morrill comes to this important educational place in 
the new town with excellent qualifications, 

— The Penobscot Educational Assoc. has been holding its 
semi-annual meeting at Dexter. State Supt. Luce, Hon. J. W. 
Corthell, principal of the Gorham Normal School, Hon. Saml. 
Libby of Orono, and many other distinguished educationalists, 
were in attendance. Saturday’s interesting features were 
papers on Methods of Recitation,” by S. H. Powell, and 
Phe Value of the Study of History,“ by Merti Moore, of 
Brewer. The excellence of the latter was highly compli- 
mented. An address on Memory Training“ was delivered 


by J. W. Corthell. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Two of the prominent candidates for the Prudential Com- 
mittee in Londonderry were a husband and wife. Some of the 
voters voted for the wife, supposing they were voting for the 
husband, not observing the Christian name. When the vote 
was declared. it was much to the chagrin of the voters. The 
wife came out victorious by six majority, and has accepted the 
position and qualified. She has already hired the teacher for 
the summer term. This is a woman’s right. 

— The students of the Scientific Dept. Dartmouth Coll., 
have chosen G. I. Leland, Upton, Mass.; Wm. J. Starr, Man- 
chester, N. H., and E. J. Edmonds, Lowell, Mass., to compete 
at commencement for the Rollins and Morse prizes offered for 
excellence in oratory. 

— Augustus M. Swift, a master of St. Paul’s school, at 
Concord, died in Rome, March 17. Deceased was married to 
Miss Prouty, of Geneva, N. Y., last January, and sailed for 
Europe for an extended wedding-tuur soon afterward. He 
belonged in New York, and was well known as the author 
of the book, ‘‘ Cupid, M. D.“ 


VERMONT. 


— Hon. Justus Dartt, State Supt. of Education, will deliver 
he Memorial day address at Sethe field. 

— Supt. H. O. Wheeler, of Burlington, is doing a good work 
in that city as his report for 1883-4 plainly shows. A surplus 
in the treasury of more than $1,200 indicates liberality on the 
part of the city, in its appropriations for school purposes, and 
economy in expenditures. Now the School Board call for a 
new school-building, to meet the demands of the increasing 
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THE PERFEGT TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured, 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTES. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design, 


FIVE SIZES, RULED o PLAIN. 


Prices from three 3] to fifteen 
15] cents: within the reach of 
every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 
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ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 


The method of short-hand writing taught at this Institution is 
as it enables the 13 to = more speed than long-hand from the 
by other methods e highest speed of which the art is capable. 


The Allen Method »’ bas received the warm 
country. Principals 
will be mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited. 
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approval of the most eminent educators th 
and others interested are invited to send their addresses, and circulars Solan temas 
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Additional Attractions for the Students of the Sarato 


“The bracing air; the thirty mineral springs, distinct 
quiet nooks; the "Woodlawn Park, with ite six miles 


thropic, ecclesiastical, professional, and business and national conventions ” 


ga Summer School! 


in character, of marvelous medicinal 32 the richly shaded streets; the elegant Congress Park, with its 


of drives; Mt. McGregor; Saratoga 


ake,—the old Saratoga battle-ground ; th i oe, 
j etc, etc. Expenses of living and tuition will be 
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The corps of teachers employed are highly ap- 
faithfal, and earnest in their work. 
Of course, these schools under wise su rvision{and instruction, 
have made commendable progress. ‘The report contains well- 
selected statistics, showing the relations of education and 
crime,—that illiteracy is the mother of crime. 
— The school supts. of Orange Co. organized the annual 
meeting at Chelsea by electing B., M. Weld president, and J. 
Arnold Keyes secretary. Teac ers’ examinations were fixed 


red for a certificate,—five per cent. more than last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


_—The attendance at the Normal Art School, Boston, 
is yt in the history of the school. The course of study 
has been rearranged so as to make it more directly beneficial in 

ublic-school work. The designe made by the students, this 
— have dlrect reference to an art school, which, it is hoped, 
may occupy the lot on Back Bay, set apart by the State. e 
school is working in great Harmony, and with results more 

ractical and useful than at any previous time of its history. 
Prof. George H. Bartlett is now at the head of the school, with 
Profs. W. F. Brackett, A. H. Nunsell, C. M Carter, A. K. 
Cross, and Misses Hoyt and Bagley as his assistants. 

— The school and family of N. T. Allen, of West Newton, 
have been fall this year as usual, The scholars hail from 14 
different States and Territories. With rare exceptions, the 
school has been full to overflowing since Mr. Allen went to 
Newton in 1848, as principal of the Model Dept. of the Normal 
School, then there. He completes his 36 years of teaching in 
that place April 12. 

—‘*The Bridgewater Club,” a new society composed of 

ntlemen who have been connected with the State Normal 
School at Bridgewater, held its first meeting for organization 


be requl 


— 


— 


at Young’s Hotel, on Friday, March 28. Thirty gentle 
were present. A ne adopted, and 


following 


officers were chosen: Prest., Geo. H. Martin; Vice-Prests., 


G. Boyden, the princi 


Dr. C. Irving Fisher, Sam’! J, Bullock; Sec. and Treas., 
Darius Hadley. —— the leading members is Mr. Albert 


of the school. This club will meet 


annually. 


— There are over 100 pupils in attendance at Drury Acad. 


North Adams 
for April 26 and November 22 An average of 70 per cent. will filled , and the other school-houses of the town are all 


RHODE ISLAND. 


-The Gully“ School, Block Island, taught by Mr. F W. 
Caldwell, has just closed a successful term. 9 


— The Newport Mercury is publishi 
ool, 


— In the Coddin 


— a reading-club, having as its object the reading and 
iscussion of books recommended by the Supt. in his last an- 


nual report. The list prepared b 
ood one, and the plan of the Cod 
mitation elsewhere. 

— The senior class of the Westerly High School gave an en- 
tertainment recentlyin the interests of the schoo! library; they 
were very successful. 

— Miss Downing, preceptress of Greenwich Acad., will not 
resume her position this term in consequence of poor health. 
Miss Downing is greatly esteemed at th 
be greatly missed. 

— The village school in Anthony, taught by Mr. S. T. 
Jencks and Miss Hattie A. Peck, closed Friday, 
Dr. Leach, Supt. of Providence schools, 
regular report to the Committee Friday evening, Nov. 28. 


Mr. Littlefield is a very 
ngton School is worthy of 


e Academy, and will 


arch 14. 
resented his 


g of execution, the articles would fairly rival the d 
the old Newport Academy, or Tower's 


n School, Newport, the pupils have or- 


This document shows that his long term of service enables him 
to do his work with a degree of efficiency that a younger man 
might not, with ease, attain to. Supt. — calls attention 
to the fact that one-fifth of the children of the city, between 
the ages of five and sixteen, do not attend school at all,—a sad 
commentatory on our truant law. 

— Brown Univ. is closed for the spring recess. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Freon, New Haven, Conn. 

— The Dwight School of New Haven had an attractive ex- 
hibition of industrial work on the 25th ult. The variety of 
needlework was very great, and for beauty of design and skill 
lay made 
at ~~ of our State fairs. 

— Prof. Homer B. Sprague, of Boston, lectured recently 
in the Bridgeport Teachers’ Course. He is a brilliant orator, 
and gave a very scholarly address. 

— The Stamford Herald has an article in its last issue from 
the pen of Prin. Stevens, advocating the spelling reform,“ 
with great earnestness. 

— The school board of Chaplin recently recommended the 
introduction of a book on temperance, leaving it optional for 
those who would supply themselves with books. It was taken 
up in all the schools but one, with great succes. 

— The Legislature has passed an act making it optional for 
all towns to furnish instruction in the manual arts.“ 

— Mr. Geo. L. Fox, the accomplished instructor in New 
Haven High 8 an interesting talk on Books and 
Reading to the teachers of Waterbury, recently. 

— Westville is in a state of commotion because a teacher 
from Maine was recently appointed to a vacancy in one of the 
local schools. 


RUSKIN’S 
CHOICE WORKS. 


author of Modern Palnters, „Stones of Venice,” 
„Seven Lamps of Architecture,” etc, 


SESAME AND LILIES. Elzevir Edition, Bour- 


Address, 


Board can be obtained from six dollars and upwards, 
The most popular smaller works of the celebrated or for five dollars if applications are made now. 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES oF N.Y. Crry, 
27 East 44th Street, New York. 


geois type, fine cloth, ornamented, 35 cents, 


CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. § Elzevir Edition, 
Bourgeois type, fine cloth, ornamented, 35 cemts, 


ETHICS OF THE DUST. Elzevir Edition, 
Bourgeois type, fine cloth, ornamented, 35 cents. 


CHOICE WORKS. The three above, bound in 
one vol, half russia, red edges, 50 cents. 


“The most accomplished a my writer living. 


The Dime Question Books 


Have proved a great success- 
Twenty subjects at 10 cts. each. 


Advanced Book ....... $1.50 
Elementary Book ..... 
Send for circular and full 
catalogue. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE FACULTY 


1.50 


Vt., President. 


This dainty Elzevir edition is fit for Queen Titania 
hand.“ Methodist Magazine, Toronto. 


„The type, paper, and Matiog se fit vehicles to carry 
to the public some of the best thoughts of the greatest 


Chicago. 


„At the astonishingly low price of 25 cents each. 
No more delightfal prelude to the study of mineralogy 
has ever been given than is found in ‘Ethics of the 


„Put forth in such admirable sh as to increase 
their circulation among the classes. o excellence and 


cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 


Dust,’ and th h 

within the each of All. L- The Continent, Now York | WATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN:|PROF. R. Szx, Wellesley 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations. 


living master of the English lan e,”’— Universalist, | Adapted to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 
4 ems ’| Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, Kc. Fresh; 
=, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose 
Dialogues and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
upon receipt of 
104 pages. per 


lesley, Mass., French. 


Pror. LRO. A. Sracer, 


the cheapness of the publications by this house are mak- 
ing friends throughout the country, and aiding materi- 
ally in spreading knowledge of desirable literature.“ — 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Pror. A. N. van Dagtt, LL. D., Prin 


cipal of the Sauveur School of Languages, 
1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., French. 


the Sauveur School of Languages, 3127 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., German. 


Pror. O. FautHaser, PB. D., Phillips 


„In publishing Ruskin’s Choice works, Mr. Alden has 
established a fresh claim upon the gratitude of Ameri- 
can readers. These books are only examples of the 
work Mr. Alden is doing. His — 44 comprises 
most of the best standard works printed in the English 
language, and his prices throughout are snch as to 
justly entitle him to be called a public benefactor.” — 
Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. V. 


The above lovely little books of Ruskin, published 
by the most enterprising * of the day, are worth 
more than they cost merely to be looked at as ornaments, 
they are so dainty in design and color. That they are 
as full of meat as an egg, goes without saying; for Rus 
kin in his playfulest mood. is a teacher of the deepest 
lessons, both religious and secular, and if he were not, 
his style isso musical, so bright, th 

— Dominion 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May, and June, 1884. Passage Tickets b 
Atlantic Steamers. Special facilities forsecur 
ing goed berths. Tourirt tickets for individua- 
travelers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 


ulars, by mail 10 cents. Address 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOKS ! 


Greek. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H, German. 
Pror. Freperick Lutz, Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., German, 


Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full partic-} Pror, F. W. BERNHARDT, Ph.D. (Uni- 


versity of Leipsig, Germany), Washington 
High School, Washington, D. C., Latin and 


Dr. Sauveur's College of Languages, 


AT THE 


University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Ninth Session, July 7 to August 15. 


OF THE COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


L. Sauveur, PR. D., LL. D., Burlington, Miss Lucretia Xavier, teacher of 


Spanish, at the Sauveur School of Languages, 
Boston, Mass., and at Wellesley College, 93 
George St., Roxbury, Mass., Spanish. 


Pror. L. D. Ventura (graduate of the 
University of Pisa, Italy), teacher at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 102 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass., Italian. 


Principal / Mus. T. W. SrernecK, Sauveur School 


College, Wel 


(Children’s Department). 


Miss Marcrta Kenpatt, teacher of 
German at Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass., German (Children’s Department). 


Miss M. F. Rozserrs, teacher at the 
Friends’ School, Philadelphia, Pa., Treas- 
urer. 

N. B.— The French sections will be su- 
perintended by Prof. R. Sée, and the German 


GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. |Pxor. Franx T. Mercuanr, Sections by Prof. L. A. Stäger. 
College, Upper Alton, III., Latin. 


of Languages, Philadelphia, Pa., French 


lesson in purity. Chan OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
500,000 Volumes 455 1234 Nassau St., New York City. 
Choice Books,— descriptive catalogue free. Books for WANTED, ii a eke 
examination before payment on evidence of good faith. | A lady music 1 jn 822 W I n Ore-| for board and rooms ought to be addressed 8 


NOT sold by dealers, — prices too low. Books by mail | 0: BF 


20 per cent, extra, for mailing. 


rience in teaching. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, Tanger Bureaw of Education, 


F. O. Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New Work. 


and attainments as a musi- 
have had successful expe- 


Those who propose attending the College of Languages are recommended to 
secure a boarding place as soon as possible. The price of board with room varies from $4 to $8 per week. Our 
pupils will be helped to find. the best accommodations by Mr. W. G. Dz CELLE, Burlington, Vt. Every letter 


Copies of the Programme may be had at the bookstores of F. W. CRRISTERN, New 
York ; CARL SOHOENHOF, Boston, Mass.; JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ron EAT CLARKE 
& Co., Cincinnati, O.; and will be sent to applicants by Dk. L. SavveuR, Burlington, Vt. 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Normal Training School of Modern Lan 


graduate after one term. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign lan t 
employed in the Public ‘School and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, 


With this end in view, Du. RosgnTH#at, in connection with his Publishers, 


ages, 


All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable pos 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, Mersrerscuart Bureau, 


Has determined to 


train intelligent 


at Martha’s Vineyard. 


The Classes meet daily for French, German, and Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teac 


itions in the various cities of the United States. 


Messrs. Estes & LAURIAT of Boston, 
The Classes will commence July 8 


| At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


es is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 


‘Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans. 


will personally conduct The Summer 


hers wit 


299 Wasuineton Strext, Boston, Mass. 


and will continue for five weeks. 
b a fair grammatical knowledge can 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
My House. 5 ‘ . é é " Bunce D Appleton & Co, N Y $ 50 
bard Baxter. . . . * . Boyle A Cc Armsatro. & Co, N * 75 
Social Problems. . 2 9 e - ° George Belford, Clark & Co, Chic 50,1 00 
from Invisible Life. Caseell & Co, NY : = 
D Greenwood 2 — 2 00 
ction Steam- 0 0 cott 
r Estes & Lauriat Bost, 68.78 to 6 50 
Birth and Growth of Myth. . . 0 Clodd J Fi id, N . 15 
The Bowsham Puzzle. Funk Wagualle, ny, 25,1 
. . uson ‘ 
Bteele 48 Barnes & Co, NX 1 00 
The Last of the Luscombs . . . ° Barnard Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Bost 1 25 
Lite — Winthrop H E He De, N * 1 50 
onr 0 
„ Fiske Ho ton Miflin'& Co, Bos 2 00 
y — “ “ * 125 
igamemno. 75 Macmillan & Co, NY 75 
Cowper “ Cnt, 125 
Hand Beek of Part II. Martin & MoCabe 2 58 
Schools and . . Hinsdale James R Osgood & Co. Bost 1 25 
e r. . . —1 — 
Her Washington Winter .  Lineo 
Bunner Chas Scribner’s Sous, N X 1 25 
Easter Flowers. 4 Skeldi “ 
= J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 60 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Heapacus.—Among the chronic all- 
ments hardest to bear and hardest to cure may 
be classed Sick Headache, from which so many 
suffer periodical tortures. In our administra- 
tion of Compound Oxygen we have been able 
to break the force and continuity of this dis- 
ease in nearly every case, and where the treat- 
ment has been continued for a sufficient time, 
to make a radical cure. In a recent case which 
came under our treatment, we have the follow- 
ing report of prompt relief. It comes from a 
gentleman at Wind Ridge, Pa. He says: 

I had suffered for ten months with a blind, nervous 
headache, never being over two duys without it, I tried 
different kinds of teas said to be good for headache 
but my head only got worse. I saw your Compoun 
Oxygen recommended. »I commenced inhal. 

on Wednesday. On Sunday I had avery severe 
spell of nervous sick headache,—got numb. I used the 


8 —＋ for three weeks, and have not had 
pip 
for so — 4 „* another 
painful condition I feel that three weeks of your treat- 
ment has cured me. I have often had to take morphine. 
Not a pain any more.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and 
a large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 

ATTENTION is invited to the announcement 
on the last page of Taz JouRNAL of this week, 
of W. L. Montague, of the Summer School of 
Languages, to be held at Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., from July 7 to August 8, 1884. 
The departments are as follows: French, — 
Prof. V. F. Bernard, B.A., Gannett Institute, 
Boston; Latin and Greek, — Prof Edgar 8. 
Shumway, A.M., Rutgers College, N. J.; Ger- 
man, — Prof. T. Heness, AM., New Haven, 
Ct., and Prof. A. A. F. Zuellig, John C. Green 
Foundation, Lawrenceville, N. J. The classes 
will meet in the commodious recitation and 
lecture-rooms of the college every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. There will be five bours of 
French, five of German, five of Latin and 
Greek daily. There will also be formed circles 
for conversation and repetition or review of 
the daily lessons, with competent leaders. A 
class of children in each language will have 
lessons of one hour daily. 

SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
State NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALE, Mass , March 11, 1884. 
Mn. J. A. Swaexr, 35 Pemberton Sq , Boston: 

Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thou- 
sand square feet of biackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to day as good as when first 
used. I bave not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HaGas. 


PRINCIPALS wishing instruction for any of 
their pupils in phonetic shorthand can obtain 
the services of a practical teacher in this art 
for the next few months. The instruction im 
parted and practice given result in making 
shorthand available as an educational aid in a 
comparatively short time. Arrangements made 


to visit any part of New England and unfold the 
system. References and testimonials given; 
correspondence solicited. Address, Phono- 
graphic Teacher, No. 8 Pemberton Sq , Boston. 


terer 
ishness, worms, constipation. 280. 
Don’t fail to send for our circular 
Zduoational Portraits, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Only two per cent. of the inhabitants of 
Berlin, it is estimated, are church-goers. 


—‘Ely’s Cream Balm is doing wonders. I 
advise sufferers from Catarrh to lay other rem- 
edies aside. I believe it is the only remedy 
that will cure this terrible disease, from which 
I have suffered twenty years — CHARLES 
GARRABRANT, Shoe Merchant, 885 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. (Price 50 cents pér bottle.) 


—There are 12,000 natives of Italy in the 
city of New York, and 10,000 natives of France. 


—A startling fact. Heart Disease is only 
inferior in fatality to consumption. Do not 
suffer from it, but use Dr. Graves’s Heart Reg- 
ulator. It has cured thousands; why not 
you? $1 at druggist’s. 


— The grand horse total of Germany is by 
the last return, 2,417,138; that of Austro- 


Hungary, 3,400,000. 


PaRALysis, Ning Years.—* After haviog 
suffered for nine years with paralysis,’ says 
Mr. Joseph Yates, of Patterson, N. J. I was 
cured by Samaritan Nerrine.“ Mr. Yates 
— thisstatement. Your druggist keeps 
it; $1.50. 


— Prussia gives her deputies $3.75 a day; 
Saxony and Baden, $3.00; Bavaria, $250. The 
Hanse towns give nothing. 


— “ Having used Ely’s Cream Balm for 
Catarrh and Cold in the Head, I am satisfied 
that it is a first-rate preparation, and would 
recommend it to anyone affected“ — R W. 
CHEEVER, Editor Herald, Clinton, Wis. (Price 
50c. See adv’t.) 


— There are in the United States, physicians 
and surgeons of all classes, schools, and quali- 
fications, about 60,000. 


— Five years ago my life was a dread all 
the time from- Heart Disease. Since using Dr. 
Graves’ Heart Regulator, the English language 
would fail me in telliog the good I received.’’— 
Kate Musgrove, Coloma, Ind. For sale at 
druggist’s. 


—In California the production of salt has 
risen from 44,000 bushels in 1860, to upward 
of 880,000 bushels in 1883. 


Apvice To MoTHERS. — Mrs. WINsLOw's 
SooTHine SyRupP should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as bright as a button.“ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a 

— There are 81,000 masters and mistresses 
teaching in the public schools of France; 
48,043 receive salaries below $200 a year, while 
only 579 receive salaries above $520, 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old 4 retired from practice, having had 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all throat and Lung Affections! 
also a —— and radical care for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 

fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire i 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with ful 
paring and using. Sent by mail by 


address’ + stam 1 his Ww 
nam t ~ A 
Nor zz. 1 Power's Block, Rochester, 


— Berlin has one drug store to every 16,266 
inhabitanis, Breslau one to every 13,000, and 
Cologne one to every 11,000. 


“ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 


Sore Throat, Hoarseness, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. 


By Cart Proxrz. Translated 


by WILLIAM H. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER'S DESK. 


610 Pages, including a Valuable Index of 54 Pages. 
& Sent to Teachers, postpaid, on the receipt of 82 40 by the Publishers. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
limenr Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in English. The — — mo been used for thirty years, 
CHAHLES DE 41 VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 
416 


and now inciude all the Standard 


Physiolo ical “ 


Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


Send for Circular. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, N. E. 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Bosten. 


GARE 


ETT’s 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 23, 
NOW REA 7 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readines. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents, 
Ask your Booksellers for it, or send price for a Sample to 
p. CARRETT & co.. Publishers. 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


U. P. PUTNAM'S SOND, 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York, 


Have now Ready : 


POLITICS. An Introduction to the Study 
of Comparative Constitutional Law. By WILLIAM 
2 and BERNARD Moss. cloth, 


Nearly Ready: 


SCIENCE LADDERS. Edited by N. D'AN- 
vnns, author of History of A:..” A series of 


Readers planned to teach the great laws of nature | v 


in language simple enough to be intelligible to 
every child who can read. The volumes, while 
purely elementary, aim at awakening the powers of 
observation and reasoning. 


I. Forms of Land and Water; II. A gy SH Early 
Exploration; III. Vegetable Lite ; IV. Flowerless 
Plants; V. Lowest forms of Water Animals; VI., 
Lowly Metal and Armor- Wearers. 

The set complete in 6 volumes, square 16mo, illustrated» 


boards, each 
Or the 6 volumes, bound in one, cloth extra, each 1. 
*,* Putnam’s New Catalogue sent on application. 


BINDERS ‘tare Fes: Boston. 


THE BOOK 
OF THE CENTURY. 


Gately’s Universal Educator. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA & BUSINESS GUIDE. 
THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK EVER ISSUED.— Royal Octavo. 
Three Volumes Bound in One, 1200 Pages, 
500 Lilustrations. 
Vou. I.—Contains: Vegetation, 17 pases: 15 illustra- 
tions; Natural History, 17 pp., 15 ill. ; Astronomy, 16 
P „9 ill. ; Geology, 19 pp., 15ill. ; Mineralogy, 13 pp. 
; Hetallurgy, 7 pp. ; Geography, 32 
pp., 9 ill. ; History, 144 pp, 12 til. ; Law, 126 pp., 5 ill, 
OL. Il.—Arithmetic, 57 pages, 6 illustrations ; Draw- 
ing, 15 pp., 121 ill. ; Physics and Mechanics, 109 pp., 
86 ill. ; Chemistry, 20 pp., 18 ill. ; Agriculture, 16 Pp., 
2 ill. ; Medical Treatise, 147 pp., 36 ill. 
Vo. I1I.—Grammar, 38 pages; Gems of Poetry, 20 
pp. ; Rhetoric, 4 pp. ; Logic, 3 pp. ; Elocution, 5 pp. ; 
onography, 10 PP. 18 pp.; Pronuncl- 
ation of Foreign „7 pp.; Quotations from 


Languages, P.; Pennmanship, 22 60 
ill. ; tter-writing, p.; Book-keeping, RP 
rtment, 35 pp., 2 ill. ; 

usehold. 39 pp., 2 ill. ; Games, 31 pp. ; Tailors’ 


1 Music, 7 pp. ; 


Measure, Dressmaking, 16 pp, 6 ill.; and Chart 

Miilinery, 2 Pp. 

As a book of reference, this work is of the utmost 
practical value to teachers and students. 

— WANTED to sell this book, either for cash or 


iments. Please address 
GATELY & (o., 72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


QUIZZISM, AND ITS KEY: 


A Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


GOO CURIOUS QUERIES AND ANSWERS, gleaned from the fields of Liter- 
ature, Philosophy, History, Physiology, Chemistry, Geology, Mythology, Phi- 


lology, Botany, Geography, etc. 


A HANDY BOOK for the TEACHER. 
A TEXT-BOOK for the STUDENT. 


A VADE-MECUM for the SCHOLAR. 
INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING. 


It awakens independent thought and invites practical investigation. If you are desirous of knowing the 


answers to the thousand and one common e 


very day questions that arise in historical, literary, philosophical, or 


mythological reference,—the explanation and origin of common sayings, you should buy a copy of “ QuizztsM,”’ 


Beautifully bound in cloth. 
Address 


300 pp. 12mo. Price, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ANGELS 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Easter Service 


With Responsive Recitations and Music pre- 
pared expressly for it. 
By GEO. F. ROOT and H. BUTTERWORTH. 

The Responses are so arranged that they ma 
be used by classes or individuals, thus giving ad- 
ditional variety and interest. The Service is ar- 
ranged under the following heads: 

First Subject, Toe Easter Axons; Second 
Subject, Curtst ComFrorteTH MANY ; Third Sub- 
ect, ro Save; Fourth Subject, Paut’s 
Testimony ; Fifth Subject, ALL Power is Given 
Unto Me. Each Subject has appropriate music 
and readings. A 
Price, Scts. Fifty cents per doz. by mail; 

: $4.00 per 100 by express. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, o. 
ROOT &80NS MUSIC Co. J CHURC co. 
200 Wabash Are. b Union Square. 
FOR SALE BY 
Booksellers and Music Dealers Generally. 


Important to Teachers 
Who contemplate studying in G . Fi 
lodging and board in a calt vated — Pt — 
tion io German, Music, &c., furnished on the most rea- 
le terms. For portioning: to 


Bureau, 
er 
4636 6t., Boston. 


A NEW EDITION 


Primary Fridays 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The great popularity of this little book of selections 
suitable for the little tots of the primary grades to ro- 
cite, has encouraged the publishers to greatly ENLARGE 
and IMPROVE the original work, aud in the present 
volume may be found THE VERY BEST AND RICHEST 
COLLEOTION OF LITTLE PIRCES FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
that bas ever been offered to primary teachers in city or 

ough nearly twice as as the former edition 
the price remains ibe 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 
Mailed promptly to an: of the United States, on 
receipt of price by the — ishers, 
8. R. WINCHELL & Co., 
81 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. Ill. 
Send one cent stamps. 464 


FOR SALE, Low, 


The Philosophical and Chemical A along with 
the School Desks 


OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
Address Jon K. Norristown, Pa, 
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April 10, 1884. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


——— 


EST TEACHE — 2 Schools, Colleges. 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
1 SCHERMERHORN &CO, * 
— SoHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. T. 


Pennsylvania Educational 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


rs experience of over twenty 

“Teacher Superintendent is 

reving of great advantege te our patrons. 
— officers write that from this Bureau 
they are always sure of receiving carefully 
selected candidates. This confidence brings 
us hundreds of calls that we could not 

ossibly have otherwise, and is thus of im- 
— value to applicants. A Principal 
ef a large school in one of the Gulf States 
writes, 727 expect to come north and call 
on you, for three geod tenchers.”’ 

Send for list of testmonials and applies - 
tien-form. Teachers are now ring 
rapidly for the season of 1884. 

All calls for Teachers receive prompt 
attention. 

Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hawilten St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Professors, Prin 8 ts, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for e 3 instruction; — 
paren’: "Miss K. J. YOUNG, 
Square, New Work. 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, Times | Bullding, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 

All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take precedence in se- 
— positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools. 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers 


Desiring positions in the 
Central, Western, or Southern States 
can learn of vacancies 
gain other information and assistance, 
by consulting 


The Western Teachers’ Bureau, 


562 j 163 BANDOLPH 8t., OHIOAGO, ILL. 
ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Aucrican « European T ACHERS 
supplies, without cha: 


e, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and 

es, well recommended. — — advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. X. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory Coun 


TEACH 8* 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more fal 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
E are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest for register with us. 

Many Professors. —— Princi „Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have _ name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


— — Sele in Texas. Those desiring 
ou 
— — to write this Agency for Ap- 


TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


NOW 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS er for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application - forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8 page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MuTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 

CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A. M., Manager, 
465 tt 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Present school vacancies and needs. No trouble or 
°xpense. Send stamp for circulars to 
CHICAGO SCHOOL AGENCY, Cur10aGo, ILL, 


N. B.—We want all kinds of fe 
and Families, Teachers for 


send- 


Merit and Gredit 
40 sample School Reward 
oni Pus. G0. Warren, Pa. 430 xs 


Our Educational Portraits are Gems. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Ws invite all teachers to read with care the 
announcement of the Soule Photograph Co., 
838 Washington street, Boston, in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL. The Photographic Reproduc- 
tions of Works of Art, which are included in 
their catalogue of nearly one hundred pages, 
furnish for teachers means of illustrative teach- 
ing unequaled. Their pictures include thou- 
sands of selections from originals, the best en- 
gravings and drawings, at a uniform price so 
low that all may begin a collection at once, and 
soon come to own hundreds of pictures, the 
study of which is indispensable to the educa- 
tion of the taste. Separated as we are by an 
ocean from the museums and art galleries of 
Europe, it becomes very important that we 
shall learn to know these conventional symbols 
of culture and refined taste by means of reliable 
pictures. Photographs represent in convenient 
form the most important masterpieces of the 
world’s artists in painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture. A selection of one dozen costs 
$1.50 in cabinet size and $3 00 in medium size. 
An album with 50 prints mounted costs $6.00 
in the cabinet size and $12.00 in the medium 
size. A neat frame, with a movable back for 
holding an unmounted cabinet print costs but 
50 cents, while one for the mediums costs but 
$1.00. Large, framed photos for the adorn- 


ends | ment of the school-room, and art collections of 


great variety, are among the attractions. Their 
value to the teacher and student of history and 
art cannot be overstated. Their pictures in- 
clude original paintings; frescoes and designs 
by the old masters of every school; sculpture 
and architecture of ancient times, and engrav- 
ings, etchings, and drawings of modern paint- 
ings; portraits of leading authors, artists, rul- 
ers of the world, illustrations of books, legends, 
etc. Lantern slides are furnished to order at 
short notice. Send at once for one of their 
8 Address the Soule Photograph 
Co., Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


DECLINE OF MAN. 
Nervous Weakness, Impotence, Sexual, 
Debility, cured by“ Wells’ Renewer.” 51. 


THE announcements of the Saratoga Sum- 
mer School in this issue of THz JOURNAL 
should be read by all looking for a pleasant 
summer retreat where study and recreation can 
be combined. Saratoga is a place of world- 
wide fame, and board can be had by applying 
to Stern’s School of Languages, 27 East 44th 


Street, New York City, for 65 00 per week and 
upward. 


TeacHers desiring positions in the South 
should read the Texas School Agency (Temple, 
Texas) announcement, under head of Teach- 
ers’ Agencies, in THE JOURNAL of this week. 

WE invite the special attention of teachers 
of chemistry to the card of Mr. M. F. Rogers, 
on page 237. The Label he presents is admir- 
ably adapted for laboratory work; is always 
ready, neat, and correct, and bears upon its 
face, plainly printed, the name of the reagent, 
together with its chemical history. Teachers 
who have known the annoyance of writing and 
gumming labels will be glad to learn of these, 
and will do well to correspond with him at 
Watertown, Mass. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage 11 and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 — oat 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for, less oy the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Tun New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
| a h ed a national reputation, and is now pat- 
— ‘schoo! : private, 


ronised by many of the best lo, public and 
in in the Union. 
This Bureau has a large number of 
2. able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 


ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 

3. ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 

This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
„ fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 
The business of this Bureau Be increasing. 


The cali for teachers of every grade of school and 
department of instruction comes from the East, the 


h, and the South,— from every State in 
West, the North, an ’ bons 


the Union. Now is the time to 
and application sent free. 


ORCUTT, Af 
463 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ELN 


CREAM BALM, 


when applied by the fin- 
er into the nostrils, will 
absorbed, effectually 
cleansing the head of ca- 
tarrhal virus, causin 
1 secretions. It al- 
lays inflammation, 
— the — — 0 
n rom - 
tlonal’ colds, completely 
heals the sores and re- 
stores sense of taste and 
smell. 
NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF. 
A few applications re 
lieve. ite thorough — 
ment cure. Agreeable 
HAY-FEVER to use. Send for circular, 
Price 50 cents, by mail or at druggists. 
463 zz ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. . 


SKIN HUMORS 


CAN BE CURED BY 


S 


SULPHUR SOAP 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 15, 1883, 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 


to more money right away than anything else in this 
world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 45722° 


NERVINE k 


Dance, Alcohol. 


Send six cents for 28 and 


1 Eat- 

Serofula, Kings 

Evil, Ugly Blood 

N E R * E 


sia, Nervousness, 
Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irr rities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimonials. 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
] feel it my duty to recommend it.“ 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“Tt cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 


Correspondence freely answered. 


(7) 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND MED. C0., ST. JOSEPH, M0. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton; Agent, N. I. 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 


in JULY next, are advised not to 


make any arrangements regarding 
Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany R. R. 


will sell Tickets to Madison at as 
low rates as offered by any 


other Line. 


Apply to L PASS'R OFFICE, 
462 tf 23a Washington St, Boston. 


Wy saree addresses of five teachers in each 
State, capable and willing to devote time and 
talent to my interests. Good py, W. 8. STOOKMAN, 
10 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (Name this paper.) 


Don’t forget our Educational Portraits. 


CARD COLLECTOR'S 


EADPQUARTERS, CHROMO 
SORAP.-PIOTURES, and ART NOV. 
ELTIES. The latest styles e Illuminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 
comprising 30 eli t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
20. — ogues free. Address 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 


F. O. Box 5. 443 zz Rochester, N. 1. 


{Out this out and preserve it.] 
and others inter- 


To Teachers ene 


tional work. Ifyou — — 7 attending the meet 
of the National ucational Association, to be held 
Madison Wis., on ty Bey. to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Chicago to Madison via the Chicago and No 
western Railway for the following reasons: 

1, It is the shortest line between these poluts. 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 


3. Northwestern 
and Parlor Cars are run on itstrains. . ; 
4. Ite bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 
5. All Eastern 7 ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 
6, This by = ge will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 


fare returning. 

This is also in all the best route to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, and all pofnts in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the Gx. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 

Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Langua 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 

Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers à Courses. 


College Calendar, containing full par- 

„apply to 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, 


COLLEGES. 

TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 

Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hegistrar, 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth 2 Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. us. S44 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruo · 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG , Boston. 
Entrance ons, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec'y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 22 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 
INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gz0. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester . Boston, Mass. 201 


124 SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 * 


LVS T., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, eostab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and further particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), 8 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, * 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. 
or culars. ess 
458. E. H. Russet, Prinetpal. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will 


begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1884. For circulars, etc,, ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN HTDR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Born, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
For Ladies 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
Wy’: W HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
ef Eminent American Teac 
ers (12), in two Series. Address, THE 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., Boston. 


Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
u y Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
, C. 6. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 x 

\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
of — — hg A Special and Ad- 
course o years. 
vanced Course for — — of students. 
for Circular or information, T. J. MonGAN, Prin. 


cipa 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R. I, Common branches. En and Scientifie 
and Classical, Address MowBy & Principals. 


— > 
gr 
| 
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Mr. C. N. ORITTENTON: ¥ 
— Dear Sm: For nearly fourteen years I have been ‘ ö 
troduces to colleges, schools, and families superio: troubled with a skin humor resembling Salt Rheum. i 
I have spent nearly a small fortune for doctors and ; 
medicine, but with only tomporeyy relief. [commenced i 
using your “GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP” : 
nearly 2 years ago—used It in baths and asa toilet 
soap daily. My skin is now as clear as an 
infant’s, and no one would be able to tell 
that I ever had askin complaint. | would not 
be without the soap if it cost five times the amount. . 
Yours respectfully, 
M. H. MORRIS, Lick House, San Francisco, Cal. 
— t 
r a 
— 
— —ͤ—e—ẽ — | 8 
— 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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— — 


— — — 


wie THE CHURCH BOOK. 
Hymes and Tunes for the Uses of Christian Worship. Prepared by LEONARD WOOLSEY BACOS. 


The first month’s critical notices include comments more or less extended, ‘rom a large number of competent 
critics, in various parts of the country. Among them are the followi 


arte pe. Daryea, Besten: Am greatly pleased with 

Rey. Mr. Southgate, Dedham, Mass.: Collection 
of t merit Will delight and bless the pastors 
and churches using it.....Contains no trash whatever.“ 

Rev. Beuen Thomas, Ph. D., — Mass.: 
% Tunes, the best of the best. Hymnus are hymns of 
faith and hope, and tunes correspond.“ 

Rev. J. H. Selden, Methuen, „ lately Lecturer 
on Church Music at Andover: ‘‘ Not a single really 
poor tune.” 

Rev. Dr. Seeley, Haverhill, Mass.: Am greatly 
ple-sed with The Charch-Book.’”’ 

Rev. R. Dewitt Mallary, Lenox, Mass.: Rare ex. 

Exceeding merit ...The best of hymn and 
all respects.” 


ng: 

Religious Herald, Hartford, Conn. : „ To those who 
are seeking the best, this will be most satisfactory.” 

Rev. Dr. Gliman, Secretary of the American Bible 
Society, New York: Do not know any book which is 
on the whole superior to it for church use.” 

Rev. Moses Smith, Detroit, Mich.: Its merits ap- 
pear more and more under trial ..... Music a hundred 
per cent. in advance of that commonly in use.” 

Rev. G. H. Ide, Milwaukee, Wis.: ‘ Quality of the 
—5 exceptionally good. Not one that I would not 
gladly have sung by my congregat ion. 

Rev. Dr. Goodell, Sti. Louls, Mo.: Has six excel- 
lent points in which it is equaled by no other book.” 

Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., New York, in New York 
„ Evangelist”: Its merits are very high On the 
whole, no hymn or tune book surpasses it.” 


Price, $1.50. Correspondence invited. ‘ 


D. APPLETON & CO. Publisher, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


00.8 
e 
SERIES UF SULANTLFIO SEX 

Huxleys Lessons in Kiem. Physicioegy, $1.10 
Gieikic’s Lessons in Fhysical Gees,, 1.10 
Moscee’s Lessons in Kiem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -7 
Jeven’s Ki tury & im Lege, 
Stewurt’s Lessems im len. Physics, 1.40 
Leckhyer’s Kiem. lessens in Astronomy, 1.88 


Catalogue seni JTree On 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


42 Bleeker 8t. 
THOS. NELSON & SON, “scw vous, 
Publish Vavuavie Books by W. FT. COLLIER, LL.D, 
A BISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, el., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
VUTLINES OF GKAKRAL BISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THK GKEAT EVENTS OF BISTOKY, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE KUYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS, 
VAFUKD SUADAL-SUHOOL IKACHERN’ BIBLES, 


pend for Catalogues. 887 tf 


TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Readers. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
rawing Series. 


Barnes’ Brief — 4 Series. 
Barnes’ Popular 
Menteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BABNES & Co., Publishers. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New Engiand, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


das chestnut street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
K., &., &. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 


COWPERTHWAIT d& Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 628 Chestnut St 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD’S New U. & History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 188 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Chart.. CHICAGO. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 
Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’! Readers; 


Arithmetics and Algebra; 


Meetel’s French C 
Reed and Mellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 


ms 
and Higher Lessens in Englis 
Hiutchiseon’s Physiology and By; 
J.D. , Agt., H. 1. 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER. 


414 Broadway, . .. NEW YORK. 
Parker's Natural Phileseshy. First 

Lesson — — - * 50 
Natural Philesophy. Plympton 91-83 
Snell’s Olimsted’s Schoo! 00 
Snell’s Olmsted’s College Astronomy. 


New Edition, - ~ 2.00 
Kimball’s Olmsted's College Philese- 
phy, — — — 3.12 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawiey Street, Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Sq., New York. 


“Leaflets from Motley. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE k. HODGDON. 


Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 
LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 

i these selections will be found studies upon 
which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a ent 
The Blege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 

© Siege of en; e 0 0 
Zilent; fhe Life and Death of Sir Ph lip Sidney; The 


— Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, Ire. 
A. C. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


sublishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
say~ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


The Only Ilustrated School Edition 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 
TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

= The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 

Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
tion, 45 cts. — 

— hints study of poetry. 
J. R. OSCOOD & Co., 


244m 211 Tremont Street, Besten. 


899 tf Street, BOSTON. 
National Subscri 1 
H OW the 9.8 
Order PERIODIOALS 
TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTzEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
th Books, and Station 


ers 
SAVE Stuit line Sommprnn's 


263 as Maas. 


138% Bromfield St., Boston, 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common Scheel Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Nermal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s English G 

Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Scieuce. 


ps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
416 15 Bremificld St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

A male teacher of penmanship, in the autumn, in a 
private school in New York City. A master of the art, 
and an experienced teacher, and good disciplinarian 
required. Drawing, or some English branches to be 
taught by the same teacher. Salary, $1,000. Apply at 
— Manager N Bares fon 

E. Bureau o ucation, 

16 Hawley St., Boston. 


The Amberst Colleee Summer School of Languages 


At AMHERST, MASS., 


Will begin on Monday, July 


PRINCIPALS OF DEPARTMENTS: French — 
V. F. RD, B.A.,Gannett Institute, Boston; Latin 
and Greek—EDGAR 8. SHUMWAY, A. M., Rutgers Coll., 
N. J. (Founder and Editor of “ Latine ); German 
ABNOLD A. F. ZuELLIG, Chair of Modern Lan- 
guages, John C. Green Foundation, Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. 


7, and contiane Five Weeks. 


LECTURES will be given bv the Principals of De 
mente, by President J. H. SEELYE, Professor K. 
. CROWELL, Professor R. H. MATHER, and Rev. J 
F. GENUNG, of Amherst College; and also by E. T. 
TOMLINSON, Head master of Rutgers College Gram 
maf School, N. J. 
Members of the School of Languages will have free 
admission to the Art Gallery, the Cabinets of Natural 
History, and the Library of the College. 


October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 

For Exclusive Use in all 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England, 


By A. P. STONE, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 


Specimen y sent for examination on receipt of 
50 cents. 222 terms for first introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 4 CO., 


0 
40 contributed by the colleges in question, incl 


GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on He 


American College Song Book. 


A Collection of the of 50 representative Amer- 
joan Colleges. One can dly imagine Songs fresher 
and brighter than these,—200 in namber, and all newly 

uding Vassar 


and Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
each college. Price, $2.00. 


; Uni 
aad Beadent's Lite in Bong, $1.50. 
Just Published, 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
By DR. Louis Rirrer, 

’ concise and in- 
— the — the 
last 2000. years. Price, $ 


new School Song ot fine quality 
Book 
und Sherwin. Wait for it. * 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


More and more used, every year, enliven School Life, 
and furnish most valuable practice. 

Forest Jubilee Band (40 cts.), new. Flower Festival on 
the Rhine (45 cts.), Crown of Virtue (60 cts.) Fairy 
Bridal (50 cts.), New Flower Queen (75 cts.), in 
Fairy (60 Ste.), Little Lo Peep (60 cts.), Three 
Little Kittens (60 cts.), Quarrel Among Flowers (35 
cts.), Spring Holiday (60 cts.), School Festival (20 cts.), 

Cinderella (60 cts.), are all lively and pretty Can- 
tatas. 


OLIVER DITSON & O., 
464 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Brie cong ear Oct. 2, 1883. Terms Oct. 


Feb. 17, June 70. ELOCUTION taught in ali 
ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 


and the Diplomas granted. Terms for 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. 323 South Fifth St., eld, III. 
849 13 J. C. FEITSHANS, pal, 
G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
‘art’s German Classics Students 

(4 vols. . * 1. and $1.25 
Putnam’s vols.), 780. to 895 
Te 30 vols.), 78 
The A otence Series (18 vols.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 4 
Godwitn’s — of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett“ for Home and ge 0 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 1.50 
Ireland’s Pocket 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und a 
Day’s Msthetios, and 
English 

„ Men 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 
Le Due Draw. us. 9.00 
Putnem’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
wus 1 with specimen pages, mailed on application 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Merray St., New Kerk, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


293 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


WEISBACH’S MECHANICS. 
Fourth Edition. Revised. 8vo. Cloth..... $10.90. 
A MANUAL OF THEORETICAL MECHANICS. 
By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D. Translated from the 
fourth a 
with an Introduction to 


ented and improved German ed!*‘‘on, 
e Calculus by 
B. Coxe, A. M, Mining Engineer. 1100 pages and 


The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 — 7 
s Fhysiology. 
Astor Place, Aae e Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
1 1 Coates’s Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. aad Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., Gummere's 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History England 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. | woodcut ills, 
Porter & Coates, | People’s Edition 
Publish PHILADELPHIA 


RUSKIN’S WORKS, 


NOW READY. 
MODERN PAINTERS, PARTS I' ro IX. Five 
volumes bound in two, Complete with all the wood 
engravings. 2 vols., 12 mo, neat cloth. 52,00. 
SESAME ANU LILIES. Three Lectures on 
Books, Women, etc, Complete 12mo, neat cloth, 
50 cents. 
STONES OF VENICE. Three volumes com- 
plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 12mo, 


neat cloth. 1,50 
Circulars with List of our complete LIBRARY 
EDITIONS of Ruskin’s Works gratis. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


% Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


Kiclectic Educational Series. 


For farther information and programmes, address 
465 a Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Maes. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 7 


The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, u. A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on 
_ System in the Nat’! School of Oratory, Philadelphia, will open a ee Schout of F/ocution at Cotlene 
4, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to join the Schoo) will 

dend names, Excellent board and rooms. For further information address, Col lege Hill, Mass. 4630 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 


REMOVAL OF THE COLLEGE FROM AMHERST, MABS., TO BURLINGTON, VT. 


The Ninth Session of the College of Lap es will begin at the University of Vermont, Burlington 
7, and continue six weeks elasing August 15. The Lan — taught at the College 2 
or the adults, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, and Greek; for the children, French and German. 
Tax RAMME will be found at the bookstores of F 
HOF, Boston; JOHN WANAMAEK P ; 
applicants 


by Dz. L. SavvEus, 


W. New York; Cari Sonor 
& Co., Cincinnati; and will be 


NEW BOOKS. 


EEWETI'S PEDAGOGY. A Treatise on Pepacoey, for young Teachers. 


f — — „L. D., President Illinois State Normal University. Presenting in brief and compact 
orm such principles as underlie and give form to all methods worth 
duction and Sample Copy price, $1.00. worthy of attention. 12mo, cloth, 228 pp. Intro- 


SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA, Revised Edition. Scuvyier’s Con- 


PLETE ALGEBRA, thoroughly revised and improved. The best on studen repared 
Arithmetic 12mo, half roan, 396 pp. — and — — — : — cts. 4 
RAY’S NEW TEST EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC, By B. O. M DeBacx, 
A.M. 5000 New Test Examples in Arithmetic, tun od. Arithmetios. 

with and without answers. Sample Copy — — 


MURDOCH'S PLEA FOR SPOKEN LANGUAGE A Pres ror rue Stupy 
OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. History of the development of the best System of Elocution, including brief treat- 
ment of systems formerly used, and an Appendix containing Barber’s Eesay on Rhythmus and Hill’s Essay on 


Elocution. By James E. Mumpoom, Actor, Reader, and 
Introduction Price, 1.00, . and Instructor of Blocution, 12mo, full cloth, 220 pp- 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati & New Vork. 


F. STEARNS. Now England Ast. 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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